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The Movies’ Business Side 


By Richard W. Saunders 


Comptroller, Paramount Famous Lasky Corporation 


OTION pictures were for 

many years nothing more 

than a fascinating and in- 
genious amusement. The growth of 
the industry from a “stripling ex- 
periment in entertainment” to the 
fourth industry in America is not 
alone a romance of stars, studios, 
foreign locations and drama, but it is 
also the romance of a great business 
achievement. They have become 
tangible business propositions, rank- 
ing with the older industries. Their 
securities are now listed on the Stock 
Exchange. 

This business, I believe, is inter- 
esting to credit executives if only for 
the principles inherent in the growth 
of the motion picture industry, which 
are applicable to business and indus- 
try in general. There are also cer- 
tain accounting and financial phases 
of this industry which are unique. 

Although motion picture corpora- 
tions are conducted predominantly on 
a cash basis, a number of items 
selected from a company’s consoli- 
dated balance sheet will reveal an 
increasing flow of credit transac- 
tions. Bills payable, accounts pay- 
able and amount owing to subsidi- 
aries wi] | 
show a yearly 
increase over 
the preceding 
period. Under 
assets — ac- 
counts receiv- 
able and bills 
receivable evi- 
dence a sur- 
Prising 
§tTowth. 


These figures indicate that credit is 
rapidly becoming an important fac- 
tor in one of the strongest cash-basis 
industries we have to-day. 

Before treating of the business 
mechanics of the industry it might 
be well to give a few general prin- 
ciples which apply to it. 

The law of averages applies to its 
products to the same marked degree 
as it does to other amusement prod- 
ucts. Pictures cannot be of a uni- 
formly high drawing power. From 
time to time one is produced which 
yields tremendous profits. This 
more than offsets some of the less 
attractive pictures, although even 
they as a rule are measurably suc- 
cessful. Few pictures do not pay 
for themselves. Each new picture is 
made as far as possible on the basis 
of an analysis of past successes. 
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Paramount Administration and other buildings, Hollywood, together with Georgia Hale, 
Charlie Chaplin’s leading lady in “The Gold Rush.” 


Films are not sold but leased, and 
remain the property of the producer. 
Contracts are made in advance and 
the number of showings is distinctly 
stated, the film to be returned prompt- 
ly at the end of its lease period. This 
results in an entirely new situation in 
retailing, for the exhibitors, who are 
the retailers, need keep no stock what- 
ever on their shelves. 


Immediate Depreciation . 


Another feature which the industry 
has evolved is its method of depre- 
ciation, by which all negative costs 
are written off according to a sched- 
ule as soon as each picture is released. 

The “negative cost” of a picture 
is made up of all the expense that has 
gone into its production, including 
story “rights,” time of stars, direc- 
tors and extras, location expense, 
wardrobe and studio expenses, home 
office overhead (including allocation 
of the executives’ salaries), and the 
many minor disbursements necessary 
in the production of a picture. The 
negative cost also frequently includes 
“carrying time’—the payment of 
salaries between pictures. 

The term “negative cost” arises 
from the fact 
that it in- 
cludes all ex- 
penses up to 
the time the 
master nega- 
tive is com- 
pleted. 

As an ex- 
ample of writ- 
ing off the 
negative 
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costs, it has been ascertained that 
on the average, within ninety days 
after release, half of the money 
that would be recéived from rentals 
should have come in. Therefore, the 
write-off is standardized accordingly. 

The inventory of a producing com- 
pany consists of: 


1. Full cost, so far expended, of pic- 
tures in process of production. 

2. Full cost of completed pictures 
awaiting release. 


3. Positive prints depreciated monthly. 
4. Residual value of released pictures. 


“Residual value” is the amount left 
in-each picture after the deduction of 
the standard depreciation. This is 
to a large extent the key to the ac- 
counting system. (It is also the rea- 
son why the inventory, as a whole, 
of a picture company need not be 


depreciated or marked down.). This 
depreciation charge is made auto- 
matically each month.and is based 
upon the flow of cash coming in.from 
rentals. In other words, the attempt 
is made to depreciate the negative in 
the same ratio as the cash returns. 
Within three months, as explained in 
a preceding paragraph, fifty per cent. 
of the cash return expected should 
be received and therefore the nega- 
tive cost is depreciated fifty per cent. 


“Concealed Assets” 


In one year the automatic depre- 
ciations equal 90 per cent., and in less 
than two years, 100 per cent. There 
are many pictures that bring in 
rentals after two years, but even so 
they are carried on the books each 
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at one dollar. This “concealed ag. 
set” amounts to a very respectable 
figure. Positives are written of 
monthly to aggregate 100 per cent 
per year. 

Large companies, as a rule, hay 
their own Production, Distributigg 
and Exhibition units, which are the 
three general divisions of the indys. 
try. Some producers contract with 
another firm to distribute. Again 
there are corporations that do noth 
ing but distribute, returning a per 
centage of rentals to the producer, 
This used to be done on a large scale, 
but combinations have been made 
which result in the larger companies 
doing their own distributing. 

Production calls for large invest. 
ments in studios, locations, scenery, 
story material and acting talent. The 
usual production stream flows like 
this : 

Screen plays are made from origi- 
nal scenarios or adapted from books, 
stage plays, poems or stories. The 
rights must in most cases be pur 
chased and are often very costly, 
All material must be “cleared,” 
which means that each individual 
manuscript must be passed upon by 
attorneys who are authorities on the 
copyright laws of the world. The| 
story chosen, it is assigned to a diree- 
tor who with the aid of a casting 
director, selects the cast. 

The scenario has been prepared | 
with a large number of scenes, and 
all of these that take place in the | 
same locale are “shot” together. Any 
scenes not entirely satisfactory have 
to be done over and are known as 
“retakes.”” When all the scenes have 
been taken, the director puts them te 
gether, eliminating unnecessary por 
tions. This process is known a 
“cutting.” Titles are first inserted in 
typewriting, and later when fully de 
cided upon “artistic” titles are pre 
pared. 

The ordinary picture runs about 
7,000 or 8,000 feet. As the director 
has usually made considerably mort 
than that, there is of course, waste 
The ability of the director, scenafio 
writer and others to foresee and 
eliminate waste is one of the prit 
cipal phases of studio sconomy 
Sometimes fairly expensiv: scene 
are wholly eliminated or reluced # 
a mere “flash.” 

Of each dollar of a picture’s studio 
cost, 30 cents are spent on actors 
salaries, 19 on supervision and gett 
eral expenses, 13 on directors and 
cameramen, 13 on _ stories 
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scenarios, 12 on new sets, 5 on raw 
film stock, 4 on costumes, and 4 on 
locations. 

After the picture has been “re- 
viewed” it takes its place on the re- 
lease program. Two negatives are 
made, one which stays in this coun- 
try and from which positives or 
prints are made. A second negative 
js sent to England and used for posi- 
tive prints in Europe. The positives 
are then distributed to the theatres. 

There is a highly specialized dis- 
tribution system to get the prints into 
the hands of the exhibitors. The 
country is divided into about forty 
districts, each of which is served by 
an “exchange”, located in a key city. 
Each district is divided into zones 
which are assigned to salesmen,— 
though films are not sold, but rented. 
Each rental is first evidenced by a 
contract. This contract may apply 
to a limited number or to an entire 
year’s pictures, known as a “block”. 
It has been said that at times ex- 
hibitors are urged to take the entire 
“block” including some pictures which 
they may not care for. New con- 
tract forms provide an agreement 
that such pictures may be omitted 
on payment of one-half the rental 
price assigned to them. 


“ce 


Bases of Price 


Prices are based upon the grade 
of picture, the question of first or 
second run, the location of the the- 
atres and other factors which are 
carefully studied by the home office. 
It is also the endeavor when con- 
tracting for pictures, to have play 
dates given on which the exhibitor 
agrees to show the picture. In the 
past there has been considerable loss 
to distributors in “skipped bookings,” 
which means that a contract will be 
made for a picture but for some rea- 
son or other the exhibitors will post- 
pone playing it until it becomes too 
late. 

All exhibitors are on a cash basis 
with the exception of a few of the 
large circuits which are given a short 
period of credit, usually not more 
than a week. Most exhibitors de- 
posit an advance payment with the 
contract which guarantees their car- 
tying it out. Payments are made 
either by check in advance or the 
films are shipped C. O. D. At times 
there are instances of “bicycling,” 
which means that an exhibitor own- 
ing more than one theatre will con- 
tract for one film but use it without 
authority in all his theatres. The 


term arises from the supposed prac- 
tice of sending such films to other 
theatres by bicycle. messenger. 

The operations of each exchange 
are tabulated and checked weekly by 
the home office so that a constant ac- 
counting is being made. Auditors, 
travelling from one exchange to an- 
other, make the control constant. 

The exhibition phase of the mo- 
tion picture industry comes in most 


A Banker 


TARTING with the old Mer- 

chants Loan and Trust Com- 
pany Bank of Chicago, Richard 
W. Saunders joined the Western 
Electric Company where he ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer. He 
then returned to banking and was 
cashier of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, when in 
1920 he became comptroller of the 
Paramount Famous Lasky Cor- 
poration, the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of motion pictures, con- 
trolling 145 subsidiaries with dis- 
tribution’ units and theatres in 
every civilized country. He was 
also one of the organizers of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
and he still takes an active part 
in, banking and educational mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Saunders’ hobby is the col- 
lection of rare and curious books. 
He is the author of several mon- 
ographs and essays, among which 
are “The First Thousand Dol- 
lars,” “The Battle of Business,” 
“The Power of Small Things” and 
“Bubbles—Past and Present.” 


direct touch with the public. There 
has been a great increase in the build- 
ing of theatres in recent years, many 
of them being million dollar palaces. 
Schools have been established for 
theatre managers, where they learn 
in detail how to train ushers, to make 
head against the tipping system, and 
other service features. Striking im- 
provements have been made in music 
and stage presentations until Exhibi- 
tion is becoming an art “de luxe.” 
The credit problems which relate 
to exhibition are chiefly those that 
arise from building operations and 
involve mortgages or similar loans to 
exhibitors. The purchase of organs 
is usually a credit problem between 
the exhibitor ahd the organ company. 
Draperies, seats, carpets and other 
furnishings involve in nearly every 
case definite credit considerations. 
Indications suggest that the ex- 
hibitor is growing in prominence as 
a purchaser of every kind of fur- 
nishings from commercial houses, 
and the jobber or merchant who un- 
derstands the problems of the motion 
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picture industry will be best equipped 
to win the patronage of the theatre 
business. 

The industry is trying at all times 
to improve itself by means of new 
methods, and among the inventions 
now being worked upon are those of 
producing pictures in color; of pro- 
ducing those which have the dimen- 
sion of depth; and perfecting films 
with talking effects. The innovation 
of the “talkies” has brought many 
new and acute problems. Theatres 
must now be equipped with devices 
that will enable them to reproduce 
sounds. The producer must arrange 
for dialogue, musical accompani- 
ments and a multitude of other sound 
effects. Drastic readjustments are 
necessary. 

It will be seen that the credit prob- 
lems are not those of other indus- 
tries. The major number of. ques- 
tions arise before credit is actually 
extended and it is here as in many 
other industries that the Hays office 
has been doing excellent work in 
settling these controversies. Film 
Boards of Trade have been estab- 
lished through which both exhibitors 
and distributors are represented in 
each controversy. 

There was a time when summer 
was a credit period even for the 
larger companies, as pictures were 
produced more readily at that time 
which increased the outlay; and the- 
atres were not so well patronized be- 
cause of outdoor recreation and va- 
cations. - Cooling systems now in- 
crease the patronage even on the hot- 
test days, and other efforts are made 
to keep the production volume~ on 
virtually the same level throughout 
the year and thus eliminate seasonal 
conditions. 


Promoters of Trade 


Motion pictures have a great value 
in promoting general trade condi- 
tions. It has been estimated that at 
least two billion dollars in sales are 
made annually through the public’s 
seeing and desiring new objects de- 
picted on the screen. In one picture 
a black octagonal box of cosmetics | 
happened to be used. Immediately 
the stores throughout the country 
were besieged for such a product 
which could only be described as be- 
ing contained in a black octagonal 
box. 

The influence of the motion pic- 
ture is strongly felt abroad, and so 
much so that it was stated in the 
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IVE cents an hour! Not a 
F handsome wage in any indus- 

trial era for a college graduate 
to earn from his first job. 

Seven cents an hours the second 
year—nine cents the third—and four- 
teen cents an hour the fourth year. 
These gradations in salary increases 
are far from encouraging, yet they 
were the steps that led W. W. Atter- 
bury, after he was graduated from 
Yale, to the edge of the springboard 
from which he leaped into positions 
of executive responsibility. 

Forty-two years of applied energy, 
study, enthusiasm and _ executive 
principles separate General W. W. 
Atterbury in his present incumbency 
in the highest official position of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from the five- 
cents-an-hour days. He has risen 
from the routine of machinist’s ap- 
prentice to the presidency of one of 
the most extensive transportation and 
industrial systems in the world. 

What great business lessons has 
he learned from almost half a cen- 
tury’s contact with basic forces in 
business and industry? What are 
some of the executive tools he uses 
in administering the multitudinous 
affairs of the Pennsylvania Railroad? 
How is the influence of credit felt in 
railway administrative work? What 
is the biggest aspect of credit which 
comes before a railroad official in his 
daily work? What credit principles 
fundamental to railroad management 
and finance might be equally ap- 
plicable to other businesses ? 

When on behalf of the Crepit 
MonrTaxty I interviewed General At- 


terbury a few days ago in his New 
York office, his answers were of espe- 
cial significance to the credit profes- 
sion because he gave them with the 
problems and interests of the credit 
executive in mind. 

But before his views are set down, 
let us examine for a moment this 
man’s background and methods: 

The steel tracks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and its subsidiaries 
vein almost half of the United States 
like the great circulatory system of 
an industrial world, serving the 
country’s most important centers of 
production and distribution. 

An example of the mechanical and 
engineering diversity of this vast or- 
ganization is found in the company’s 
principal shops at Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania. In one part tons of iron and 
steel are wrought into massive en- 
gines; nearby in another part stands 
an instrument so sensitive that it will 
record the weight added to a piece of 
paper by a penciled signature. 

An average of 2800 passenger 
trains and 2900 freight trains, (279 
an hour) move over the Pennsylvania 
each day, constituting the largest 
railroad operation in America. The 
track mileage, if extended in one 
straight line, would reach westward 
from New York around the globe 
and once again across the United 
States. The largest private telephone 
and telegraph network in the world 
co-ordinate its signal and dispatching 
system. Over seven million pieces of 
baggage are handled each year in the 
baggage cars—an average of 20,000 
a day. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
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The Man at the Throttle 


Of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
By Chester H. McCall 


is the third largest employer of :abor 
in America, surpassed only by U, § 
Steel and General Motors. It main. 
tains a ferry and marine service of 
over 500 vessels. . . . 

How Atterbury rose from a five 
cents-an-hour apprentice to the Pres 
ident of this vast system, is an epic 
of methodical work. After three 
years of apprenticeship he became an 
assistant road foreman of engines 
whose business was to train and se 
pervise locomotive enginemen.  [f 
rapid succession he saw experience as 
assistant engineer of motive power, 
master mechanic, superintendent of 
motive power; and seven years after 
reaching his first real executive posi- 
tion he was made general manager 
of all Pennsylvania lines. 

In 1894, when the American Rail- 
way Union strike brought on rioting 
in Chicago, young Atterbury had the 
job of keeping the trains of the west- 
ern division running. And he did 
his job after every other road had 
been forced to stop its trains. 

When General Pershing cabled the 
War Department for the ablest rail 
road man in America, Atterbury, 
then vice-president of the road, in 
charge of operations, was the man st 
lected. He became Director-General 
of Transportation for the A. E. F, 
with the rank of Brigadier General. 
One chapter of the war record of the 
transportation corps under his direc 
tion was the unloading of the Levi 
than carrying 11,000 troops, coaling, 
reloading and dispatching the ship im 
84 hours. 

It is noteworthy that Atterbury’s 


President Atterbury visions even the very spikes that hold the rail to the tie. 
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advances have been in geometrical or- 
der, as two, four, eight, sixteen, etc., 
while many successful men progress 
in arithmetical order, as two, four, 
six, eight. This rate of progress is 
the result of two definite principles 
translated into action. 


Two Principles of Success 


The first principle is his attitude 
toward his job. He believes that a 
man must demonstrate that he is 
bigger than his job, must show initia- 
tive and originality, and must do 
many things not called for in the 
duties of his own job. He must be 
in continual preparation for assuming 
the duties of the position just ahead. 
Most ambitious men, when they point 
their ambitions into the future fix 
their eyes on the end of the finger 
which is pointing instead of on the 
objective the finger is pointing at. It 
is necessary, General Atterbury be- 
lieves, for a man to decide where he 
wants to be in say five years, find out 
what he must do to get there and 
then immediately set about doing it. 

The second principle is his attitude 
toward the men under him. He gives 
subordinates absolute authority to do 
things falling within their sphere. 
One of the tests of a man’s executive 
ability is to observe his willingness 
to assume responsibility for every 
action, whatever the outcome. Atier- 
bury puts men where the ligh: will 
shine on them the brightest, where 
they will get credit for successful re- 
sults. There are certain essential 
rights of employees that Atterbury 
has kept in mind in maintaining the 
esprit de corps of the Pennsylvania 
workers. These rights are embodied 
in his statement : 

“Every employee must be assured 
of steady employment, at a good wage, 
with time for recreation, opportunity 
to elevate himself in position, a chance 
for his voice to be heard in determin- 
ing the rules and regulations under 
which he should work and a fair di- 
vision of any profits after a reason- 
able wage has been earned and a suf- 


ficient amount paid to capital to at- 
tract it to an expanding business.” 


Cannot these two principles, found 
80 profitable by Atterbury, be applied 
by every executive ? 

When General Atterbury answers 
a question his replies are so concen- 
trated and precise that the listencr 
cannct help but fecus every atcention 
on what he is saying. Nothing else 
in the world matters. 

As I listened to his explanations 
which followed my questions I felt 
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as if I were lookiug at what he was 
talking about through the sights on a 
rifle, so unessential did everything 
but his specific subject seem. 

“What is the biggest aspect of 
credit with which a railroad executive 
must deal?” I asked. 


Chiefly Capital Credit 


“The railroad official’s credit prob- 
lems are chiefly those of capital 
credit,” he answered. “Commercial 
or trade credit, in the accepted sense, 
does not enter so actively into his 
work. There are, however, some in- 
teresting parallels between railway 
and trade credit. A great many 
phases of capital credit are analogous 
to commercial credit, and therefore 
a careful consideration of railroad 
credit is of prime value to every cred- 
it manager. 

“Before outlining such credit prin- 
ciples applying to the business of 
railroading, I should point out sev- 
eral fundamental differences between 


railroading and other lines of busi- 
nesses. 

“Railroads are less able to increase 
production in response to a sudden 
demand than other businesses are. 
On the other hand, when demand 
slackens railroad costs cannot be cut 
as readily. The best operated rail- 
roads attempt to keep in advance of 
demands by providing extra track- 
ing, enlarged terminals and surplus 
rolling stock. But at peak scasons 
these extra facilities may be taxed 
to capacity. 

“The railroad man cannot fix the 
price of the service he renders and so 
adjust income to costs. While the 
transportation business is not subject 
to the entrance of new competition 
in times of prosperity, neither can it 
run to cover in times of depression. 
The railroad is the outstanding illus- 
tration of an industry in which a 
large capital is represented by fixed 
assets and an unusually large propor- 
tion of the capital is represented by 
borrowed money. 
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“These unusual phases must be 
kept in mind in analyzing the credit 
of a railway corporation. Among 
the many basic attributes of a rail- 
road’s credit are the extent and value 
of its holdings, its management, the 
type of service it gives, the nature of 
the territory through which it ex- 
tends, the adequacy of its equipment, 
and the class of connections a road 
has with other transportation medi- 
ums. The railroad official must 
watch each of these qualifications in 
his own organization just as the com- 
mercial credit manager analyzes the 
conditions set forth in a financial 
statement of a debtor merchant. 

“The railroad depends upon its 
-edit standing for a prompt and eco- 
..omical marketing of its seculitics. 
ahe reputation of a railroad is made 
vy good service, attention in fo: ward- 
ing and dispatch, courtesy, strict ad- 
herence to schedules, and the safety 
and comfort of its passengers. 


“The fundamental financial re- 
quirement is that earnings be suf- 
ficient to meet capital demands, pro- 
duce a fair returft on the investment 
and maintain a credit standing that 
will attract enough new capital for 
expansion. 


Forty-eight Hour Credit 


“A railroad has no regular credit 
department but station agents have 
one duty that is similar in function 
to the work of a commercial credit 
man. According to law railroads 
cannot extend credit for their ser- 
vices beyond a forty-eight hour pe- 
riod. Credit which is extended in 
this way is based upon an ‘accommo- 
dation list,’ which is a compilation of 
the names of those who are entitled 
to the forty-eight hour credit priv- 
ilege. 


“This provision enables the receiv- 
er of baggage or merchandise to send 
a truckman after the shipment for 
delivery to the receiver’s home or 
place of business. The accommoda- 
tion list privilege allows the receiver 
forty-eight hours in which to pay his 
service charges. Judgment as to a 
good accommodation risk is usually 
based on one essential—character. 
The accommodation list is the near- 
est parallel the railroad has to the 
regular commercial department. In- 
deed I believe that credit principles 
are at work in virtually every kind of 
business.” 

“Tf all the railroads had to be re- 
built tomorrow, do you believe they 
would be entirely electrified?” was 
my next question. 


“It is highly improbable that they 
would be entirely electrified, although 
great savings can be effected by elec- 
trification in specific instances. Elec- 
trification is a matter of other things 
besides direct economy. Work is 
under way now on the electrification 
of the Pennsylvania from Philadel- 
phia to Wilmington in connection 
with our West Philadelphia improve- 
ments. In this case the conditions 
under which the new West Philadel- 
phia terminal will operate make it 
necessary to electrify the whole ter- 
minal area and parts of the line to 
points beyond. We should like to 
electrify our lines out of Philadel- 
phia, over the Allegheny Mountains 
and into Pittsburgh. 

“These plans bring us back again 
to the question of credit. Such large 
improvements involve the raising and 
expenditure of a great deal of new 
capital.” 

“Do you actually vision to yourself 
in every detail an entire undertaking 
(as you have just mentioned is your 
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practice) before you put your plans 
into action ’”’, I wanted to know. “Do 
you close your eyes and see the trains 
running over new roads that might 
be built?” 

“Yes,” he said. “As you wel 
know, railroads cannot come into be 
ing overnight. The money that is bor. 
rowed for railroad development, say, 
three or five years hence must be ob- 
tained upon the results of preceding 
years and upon the credit standing of 
the railroad. based on such results, 
It was nearly twenty years from the 
time the Pennsylvania Railroad im 
provement in and through New York 
City was authorized until that vast 
improvement was finally complete. It 
involved an expenditure of more than 
$150,000,000, including the Long 
Island Railroad and the Hell Gate 
Brfdge, giving a direct connection be 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the New Haven System. 


“The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
schedule on the desks of its ofhcers 
of improvements that will be required 
the following year, three years, five 
years and even ten years ahead. The 
railroad must invest in land in antici- 
pation of having to buiid yards and 
tracks, etc., to develop its facilities in 
the years to come. As business for 
inerly was constituted, we would have 
periods of business depression fol- 
lowed in a few years by marked pros- 
perity. The railroad facilities to han- 
dle the traffic created by that prosper 
ity had to be arranged for years in 
advance. Railroad traffic now grows 
somewhat more slowly, but we siill 
have to look ahead and plan years in 
advance. For nearly five decades the 
ton mileage of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System doubled in every 
decade.” 


(Continued on page 27) 


Proposed Pennsylvania Railroad passenger station on west banks of the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia. 
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INSCRIPTION BY SAM WALTER FOSS 


Bring Me Men to Match My Mountains 


By Stephen I. Miller, Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


N the gold rush days of ’Forty-nine, California 
anticipated the human and economic problems 
that would soon face the new State. The 

Sierra Nevada Mountains, stretching from North 
to South, a distance of some seven hundred miles, 
constituted the theatre within which a most thrill- 
ing, fascinating and dangerous drama was to be 
enacted. To attack the stronghold of gold along 
the mother lode required capacity, strength and 
sincerity. In the hearts of true Californians was 
born the hope that the men who sought the gold of 
the Western Empire would measure up to the high 
standards necessary to establish a worthy govern- 
ment. Today inscribed on a frieze of one of the 
imposing California State buildings at Sacramento 
may be read the powerful message sent out to the 
world: “Bring Me Men to Match My Mountains.” 

Every job is a mountain; every success is an up- 

hill climb. Every man in every field of work has 
the choice of several roads: some are broad and 
some are narrow; some take a grade up, some a 
grade down and some a dead level. There are men 
who swing the weight of their bodies upon their 
toes, others transfer the center of gravity to their 
heels, and still others walk flatfootedly. The 
Credit Manager is no exception to the rule. He 
can choose his road; he can go uphill, downhill or 
on an even grade. 

There are four types of Credit Manager, the 

snap judgment “yes” or “no” man, the delinquent 


list man, the interchange information man, and 
the financial statement man. 


The “‘yes” or “‘no” man has no time to fool with 
analysis of the risk. He simply asks, “Would you 
or would you not sell this customer?” He is con- 
tent with snap judgments. 


The delinquent list man wants to know who is 
behind in his credit obligations. He says, “Make 
it snappy, not too much detail,—and a minimum 
number of inquiries to answer.” 


The interchange information man goes a step 
further. He wants to know how the debtor mer- 
chant buys, how he pays and what changes occur 
in his credit policy from time to time. 


The financial statement man, though fully pro- 
vided with an interchange report, takes the ulti- 
mate step and asks for a complete picture of the 
financial structure of the debtor’s business, for the 
economic background as well as the current credit. 
conditions. 


The Credit Executive is on his way up the 
Mountain, and the trail climber will say to him, 
“Take plenty of time for the proper equipment 
and do not try any short cuts.’ The Credit Man- 
ager must be on his toes and not on his heels. There 
is no use trying to make a boulevard out of a hard 
trail. The granting of credit has become a colossal 
problem. 


“Bring Me Men to Match My Mountains.” 
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Knowledge of the Trade 


Helps in Analysis of a Statement 


By W. F. H. Koelsch 


Vice-President, Seaboard National Bank, New York 
Past President, National Association of Credit Men 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Accounts receivable 
Merchandise 


Quick Assets 
Land & Buildings 


Machinery & Fixtures ................. 
Securities and Deposits ................ 


Total Assets 


HE foregoing statement of a 
[ fur goods manufacturer has 
been selected for this article 
not as a specimen indicating the aver- 
age in that particular line of business 
but rather as one which is exception- 
al in that it embodies a good many 
interesting facts which may enter in- 
to a banker’s analysis of balance 
sheets presented by manufacturers in 
the fur industry. Each case is defi- 
nitely individual but the subject fig- 
ures surely emphasize the general 
value of knowing the real nature of 
individual items when endeavoring to 
read intelligently such a financial 
statement. 


The normal risk involved, reputa- 
tion of management, Profit and Loss 
Schedule covering company’s opera- 
tions and comparison with balance 
sheets of former years all have their 
particular value in consideration of a 
credit risk but space here does not 
permit such a thorough discussion. 
Our remarks are confined to the bal- 
ance sheet alone, giving results of 
analysis of the more interesting por- 
tions. 

At a glance the accompanying state- 
ment indicates quick assets of $118,- 
008 to take care of current liabilities 
of $65,690 with a net worth of $101,- 
029 and current ratio of 1.79. 

In considering net worth of 
$101,029. it is noted that of this 
amount $39,000 is represented in as- 
sets by estimated equity in real estate 


BALANCE-SHEET 
February 1, 19— 


Accounts payable 
61,142.65 
53,608.97 


Quick Liabilities 


Mortgages 
Net Worth 


which, it was learned, covered several 
parcels of residential property. From 
a banking point of view, we are more 
interested in those assets turning over 
in the current operation of the busi- 
ness and, therefore, looked more to 
the working position of the company 
for a basis of credit. 


A Danger Signal 


The company’s position shown in 
the balance sheet under discussion is 
as of February first, at which time 
a manufacturer of furs should reach 
the most favorable point of liquida- 
tion in his yearly business operations. 
Having this in mind, it is noted that 
company’s debt of $65,690 is very 
heavy, figuring over 144 per cent. of 
net quick assets of $52,318, or what 
is generally termed “working capi- 
tal”. With the knowledge that cur- 
rent obligations in trade and to banks 
were actual, we naturally turned to 
investigate the nature of current as- 
sets to learn, if possible, how obliga- 
tions could be met. Even taking in- 
to consideration the fact that general 
conditions in the company’s particu- 
lar line had been poor during the pre- 
vious year, such a heavy debt to- 
gether with heavy accounts receiv- 
able and merchandise position at that 
time of year is a danger signal. Fur- 
ther investigation of accounts receiv- 
able and merchandise items brought 
out the following: 


1. Of total accounts receivable 


pe ID MOONS. oo ec ceccccconenese 
PORPASNO OR GENRNS® ons 5... cnigd esp ones sce 


LIABILITIES 


$ 12,228.37 
24,043.00 
29,418.67 


16,000.00 
101,029.47 


$182,719.51 


listed, a certain amount were past 
due and a sizable portion represented 
accounts covering goods shipped 
during the past season but returned 
for credit. While returned merchan- 
dise had been charged to merchan- 
dise account, receivable account had 
not been credited in like amount, 
leaving this current asset in a high 
ly inflated position. (Of course such 
a gross error in maintaining a com 
pany’s books is entirely inexcusable; 
but the malpractise of returning mer- 
chandise to the manufacturer for 
credit has for some time past become 
prevalent for intermittent periods in 
the fur trade and naturally provesa 
back-fire all along the line. The bet 
ter houses in this industry are com 
stantly fighting against this practise.) 

2. Merchandise, as inferred above, 
was found to include a large amount 
of returned merchandise. Owing to 
the nature of the business, this met} i 
chandise involved the cost of remot 
eling, carrying charges, etc., with 
the probable eventual sale at a loss 

When current assets were partd}' 
down to approximate true value, the 
thoroughly frozen position of th 
company was very apparent. 

The foregoing is, to be sure, only 
one mechanical process in arriving @ 
a basis for credit and should, at al 
times, be supplemented by the real 
zation that, after all, constant scr 
tiny is the surest safeguard. 
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FTER many years’ experi- 
A ence in the accounting and 

credit departments of a 
wholesale millinery house, I have be- 
come convinced that no man is ca- 
pable of extending credits who is not 
himself a merchant. I do not mean 
that he must be engaged in retail busi- 
ness but that he should understand 
merchandising problems so thorough- 
ly that he could operate a retail busi- 
ness if occasion demanded and that he 
should be imbued with the merchant’s 
point of view. The better retailer a 
man is, the better wholesaler he is. 










The credit manager may well take 
for his slogan—it is ours in this 
department—‘‘Make sure the custom- 
er makes money,” for the customer 
who is making money rarely fur- 
nishes any credit problem. It there- 
fore becomes a credit executive’s big- 
gest job to see that his customers 
make money and to help them do it 
whenever this is necessary. If he can 
put his finger on a retailer’s weakness, 
he can give him constructive aid and 
avoid any credit trouble with him. 
If he confines himself to appraising 
credits and collecting accounts, he is 
not even a poor credit man, he is 
merely a clerk. 


We ask credit seekers to tell us (a) 

their net sales for a given period (b) 
their purchases during this period 
(c) average inventory (d) operat- 
ing expenses for the past year (e) 
what their salaries and other ex- 
penses are (f) what their personal 
withdrawals from the business are 
(g) a statement of assets (includ- 
ing real estate) and liabilities, and 
(h) a list of trade references and 
amount owing each. 

l admit at once that I do not know 
a great deal about the technique of 
tredits. Since I became responsible 
for the credits of our company, J 
have studied not credit but merchan- 
ising. The business library in my 
office consists principally of books 
m this subject, and I have found 
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Merchandising 


is the Answer to Most Credit Problems 


—_——_- 


P. M. MILLIANS 


The Treasurer of Ernest L. 
Rhodes Co., Atlanta, and President 
of the Atlanta Association of Credit 
Men, declares in this article that the 
Credit Manager must understand 
merchandising. He says that the 
credit fratermity “needs to do some 
co-ordinated thinking and acting” in 
order to meet present-day conditions. 


some of them, like Harold B. Wess’ 
“Merchandise Control” invaluable. 
Perhaps I am wrong in stressing so 
much this side of credit; but during 
the last year or two when business 
conditions in the South have been 
very unsettled and good merchandis- 


—according to P. M. Millians 


ing seemed the key to the situation, 
1 have been thankful for every bit 
of knowledge along this line that I 
could turn to the benefit of our cus- 
tomers. 


In our efforts to build better mer- 
chants, we inaugurated this year a 
forum on “Better Business Meth- 
ods,” held during the opening 
season, the first two weeks in August. 
Four fifteen-minute addresses were 
made during one-hour sessions every 
morning, by merchandise experts, 
identified with leading millinery and 
mercantile businesses. Visitors were 
encouraged to take up their in- 
dividual problems with these selected 
speakers. The talk from the Credit 
Department was on “Why Do Mer- 
chants Fail?” 


Searching Questions 


The information which we get 
from every new applicant for credit 
is more in the form of a merchandis- 
ing report than a financial statement. 
We call it an operating statement. 
The thing we are most interested in, 
aside from a customer’s integrity, is 
his or her ability and opportunity to 
make money. 


In the case of a new customer, the 
salesman reporting on a special form, 
5% x 8% inches in size, gives either 
facts or estimates as accurate as he 
can make them on these points : 

Estimated Value of Stock 
Lines of Merchandise Carried 
Careful Buyer 
Location 
Upstairs 
Business Section 
Suburb 
Competition 
Is Stock Well Kept? 
Carries ample insurance 
Local Conditions 

To their answers to these questions, 
I add my knowledge of the town, its 
population, the amount and kind of 
competition, and the consequent 
chances for profit-making. These 
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factors, together with the personality 
and selling ability of the retailer, 


rather than his tangible assets, which 
are often very limited, may decide 


the credit limit that is set. 

Once an account is on our books, 
we regard it as a unit of our own 
business to whose success we want to 
contribute all we can. Before de- 
scribing how the merchandising pol- 
icy of our Credit department operates 


ticular line of business. 
our customers come into our offices 


pliers. This is not a reason for our 
not selling the customer but for see- 
ing that his business is operated 
properly, in other’ words, that ex- 
penses and purchases are kept in pro- 
portion to sales. 


Personal Contact 


We have one advantage in this par- 
Many of 
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The outside of this standard size credit folder shows the company’s ratings 
(in red if the account needs watching) and the mercantile ratings. 


toward this end, it will be well to set 
down the three classes into which 
most of our customers fall. 


1. The small independent milliner 

who has to deal with the problem 

of the high cost of variety in a 

limited stock. 

The small specialty shops which 

carry both millinery and ready- 

to-wear. 

3. The millinery syndicates 
lease millinery departments 
department stores. 


The last group is not one normal- 
ly to make any grooves in the credit 
manager’s brain. The syndicates 
are usually well financed and organ- 
ized, can present impressive finan- 
cial statements and discount their 
bills. We may ignore them in a dis- 
cussion of credit methods and prob- 
lems. The first two classes, however, 
require not only watching to a certain 
extent but not infrequently coaching 
and perhaps even nursing. 

In some instances, the customer’s 
only capital is merchandise from sup- 


tn 


who 
in 


twice a year and select models and 
observe the late creations of our own 
designers. There is an opportunity 
at these times for me to talk person- 
ally with the shopkeepers, and to 
judge of their ability and the progress 
they are making. 

This contact not only enables me 
to form a sounder opinion as to how 
much credit we should allow a cus- 
tomer but sometimes enables me to 
show him how he can get more credit 
and both of us more profits. 


But I do not wait for our custom- 
ers to come to see us if there is any- 
thing wrong. When collections be- 
gin to fall off in some section, I go 
into the field, visit our customers and 
make suggestions, which may vary 
from a hint about window decora- 
tion to a warning against stocking 
up too heavily. 

The most serious weakness of 
small shop owners is overbuying. We 
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caution our salesmen not to let a eys. 
tomer place too large orders, but they 
are inclined to think more of senj. 
ing in a large order than of keepj 
the account in a healthy conditio, 
for the future. In style merchap. 
dise, such as hats, there should be, 
30-day turnover. The advice whig 
we give, “Buy often and small” ha 
increased the cost of doing busines 
but it is better for credits. The mor 
successful retailers to-day adhere ty 
the rule that if merchandise does ng 
move within a reasonable time, it js 
automatically marked down. Ther 
is much more reason why a smal 
buyer should not let millinery fad 
on her shelves. 


On one occasion, I found that. 
very good customer was falling of 
in her payments. She (about half 
of our small customers are women) 
told me that business was very poor, 
but she was not able to find oy 
why; she simply wasn’t making 
money. I asked her to let me make 
a.museum out of her stock. We 
classified all hats by selling prices, 
$3, $5, $10 and $15. Next I called 
for her invoices and classified her 
purchases. I found that 60 per cent 
of her sales were $5 hats, yet sh 
bought as many $10 and $15 hats as 
$5 hats. She was buying not enough 
of the cheaper hats and too many of 
the more expensive ones, She 
not keeping her buying in proportion 
to consumer demand which is 
secret of good merchandising, partic 
ularly with regard to fashion mer 
chandise. The analysis put her o 
the right track and after a short tim 
she was able to clear off her balance 
and start afresh. 


Portraits in Words 


Besides the merchandising factor, 
there are many personal element 
that enter into the analysis of a crett 
situation, facts that you can't gt 
from a mercantile report. For thi 
reason, I never pass up any avai 
information about a customer. Eve 
ledger sheet has a_ corresponding 
credit file, even though the accom 
may be a C. O. D. one. 


When a customer leaves my ofitt 
after a personal call, I turn at ont 
to the dictating machine by my 
and dictate a memorandum regarding 
the person’s appearance, age, 
ality, and general impression. 
memorandum goes to the credit i 
and becomes a part of our records 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Bad Debt Losses .00189 


Leaders in Food Products and Allied Lines Report 
By Frank A. Fall, Litt. D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


T the organization meeting 
A of the National Wholesale 


Conference held under the 


controlling executives of an enter- 


represents probably the most distin- 
prise at least a partial check on the 


guished group ever brought together 


efficiency with which the credit de- in a bad debt loss survey. The co- 
sponsorship of the Chamber of Com- partment is operated. operating concerns were: 
merce of the United States in Wash- “Committee IV of the National Seite, Shettienn, New York 
s r “ . . IT. Babbitt, Inc., New York. 
ington in February, the following Wholesale Conference therefore Beech-Nut Packing Company, Cana- 
Resolution, unanimously adopted, was_ urges all wholesalers to fall in line joharie, N. Y. 
reported by Committee IV, which is with this new form of credit co-op- Borden Sales Co., Inc., New York. 
po - fy . : : Bourk-Donaldson-Taylor, Inc., Den- 
concerned with credits, sales terms eration, and to report their bad debt lee 
and collections: loss percentages to such credit or anne iy amy ey Co., Brooklyn. 
Th; ‘ ‘ ‘ : snciat: ee Campbell Soup Co., Camden. 
“While wholesalers have, during trade associations as may ask for Ganada. Dey. Ginger. Ale. lac. New 
recent years, been thoroughly alive to them, with the understanding that York. 
the benefits of a frank and free in- figures so reported will be held in Carnation oe Products Co., Ocono- 
° — . . : . mowoc, 1S. 
terchange of credit information, they strict confidence and will not be given Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Brookdyn. 
have not been fully aware of the ad- out except as they enter into a gen- Cruikshank Brothers Co., Hoboken. 


The Diamond Match Company, 
York. 

Gold Dust Corporation, New York. 

Golden State Milk Products Co., San 
Francisco. 

Gude Brothers, Kieffer Co., New York. 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. 

H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh. 

International Salt Company, Scranton. 

Kellogg Sales Company, Battle Creek. 

Kirkman & Son, Brooklyn. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken. 


vantages of an exchange of experi- New 
ences in regard to bad debt losses. 
The ratio of bad debts to total net 
sales, when carefully studied and 
compared from year to year, becomes 
a most useful help to the management 
in discerning trends and shaping 
policies. 

“Bad debt loss percentages of well- 
defined wholesaling groups, combined 


eral group report.” 


Percentages for 1927 


In line with this resolution, and in 
response to Executive Manager Mil- 
ler’s urgent appeal in the Monthly 
Letter, members of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and many 
concerns not members, have been re- 


porting to the Department of Educa- The Palmolive Company, Brooklyn. 
in an average percentage for the tion and Research of the N. A. C. M. _— Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
° Bac : 1S, 
group, whether by a credit association their bad debt loss percentages for Post Products Company, Inc., New 
or a trade association, are particu- 1927, and, in many cases, for pre- Roe se aL 
» ; 7 unke rothers, inc., New ork. 
larly valuable. These group percent- ceding years also. Sehide, Tie, Comenun, Ine. Wnatom 


ages give each credit manager or 
other executive in the group a figure 
against which he can check his own 
bad debt losses for the corresponding 
fiscal period. They also give the 


The Department has recently com- 
pleted a report on food products and 
allied lines. Twenty-seven well- 
known national distributors contrib- 
uted their percentages, and the list 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, 
Westfield, N. Y. 


In these reporting concerns, the 
average bad debt losses (ratio of bad 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Twenty-seven national distributors reported their bad debt losses 
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Credit Correspondence 


Prompt Form Letters vs. Delayed Dictated Letters 


, ONTACT with customers 
i through correspondence has 
become an increasingly im- 
portant phase of business growth 
with each succeeding year. Labori- 
hand communications may be 
satisfactory at the start but volume 
soon puts an end to this method. 
A continuously expanding market 
and an ever mounting volume in- 
sistently demand a substitution of 
mechanical communication for per- 
sonal contact. 

The most significant development, 
which has brought about a resort to 
writing in business, has been the sub- 
division of responsibilities within the 
organization. 

In the simpler forms of organiza- 
tion, with few departmental divi- 
sions, the manager attends to most 
of the duties himself. In matters of 
credits, he is likely to deal with the 
customer through traveling repre- 
sentatives; but even with growth, 
many executives take every oppor- 
tunity to obtain face-to-face con- 
tacts in making collections and ad- 
justments. 

It is not economical in credit mat- 
ters to provide special personal con- 
tact with a large number of cus- 
tomers, nor has it appeared generally 
necessary. Credit correspondence has 
therefore become greatly enlarged in 
scope. 

Furthermore, mechanical skill has 
come to the assistance of the Credit 
Manager in his correspondence work 
through machines for dictation, man- 
ifolding reproducing and address- 
ing. They fill a place in his depart- 
ment with a high degree of efficiency. 

There is much literature dealing 
with the problems of correspondence 


ous 


By Raymond E. Bell 


and the credit department has not 
been neglected in this regard. A con- 
siderable library of information is 
now available to the Credit Manager, 
offering an opportunity to study the 
most effective uses that may be made 
of the mails in handling the work 
of his department. 


The Honor of the House 


In this literature the major em- 
phasis is placed upon the value and 
hazards of the credit letter as a rep- 
resentative of the house. This seems 
to be a rather obvious statement but 
it is surprising how often it is over- 
looked in business. I have had oc- 
casion to review the correspondence 
procedure in a large variety of in- 
dustries and it appears that much 
watchfulness can be usefully em- 
ployed to insure the proper fulfill- 
ment of the conception that the writ- 
ten communication carries the same 
power for good will as the spoken 
presentation. 

It might be assumed from what 
has just been said that the use of 
reproducing equipment would not be 
permissible if the character of the 
credit letter as high-representative of 
the company ‘is to be maintained. 
Many executives believe that slight 
attention is given by a customer to 
a form letter and that if the account 
is to be properly : handled, such 
methods cannot be permitted. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that 
the extensive use of reproducing 
equipment has established itself as a 
recognized method and that procedure 
and content are the important fac- 
tors in dealing with credit corres- 
pondence. 

Open accounts ‘range themselves 


Raymond E, Bell, Inc., Management Engineers 


into a limited number of groups and 
these groups bear a direct relation to 
the time of the outstanding balan. 
There are, in the first instance two 
classes: Due Accounts and Overdue 
Accounts. The latter class may have 
from three to five subdivisions, ae. 
cording to the nature of the business, 
such as slightly overdue, much over 
due and those which are approach- 
ing the stage of bad debts. 

Grouping accounts in this way, the 
Credit Manager may recognize a 
very important and effective use for 
reproducing equipment. In his due 
accounts, for example, a large per- 
centage need only a reminder. It 
has been found that, even in accounts 
which are slightly overdue, the form 
letter will serve the purpose excel- 
lently. 


Manner and Promptness 


The first essential in collection let- 
ters is not so much the manner in 
which the letter is produced me 
chanically—which should, of course, 
be well done—but the way in which 
it expresses its purpose and the 
promptness with which it follows the 
development of the credit situation. 
Upon examining a large number of 
credit conditions, I have been im 
pressed with the fact that delays in 
follow-up have often been the origin 
of credit losses and that these delays 
have frequently been caused by 4 
punctilious regard for personally dic- 
tated and transcribed letters. It is ob 
vious that the chance for delay and 
oversight is much more likely to re 
sult from a policy which requires a 
large amount of the time and atten 
tion of the Credit Manager and his 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“The Lesson | eas 


That More Than Doubled My Salary 


HERE was no opportunity 
for several years to come to 


advance myself in credit 
work at the bank where I had been 
employed for four years. I had tried 
to analyze my own work and I could 
not see that it was my own fault. I 
had acquired a fair knowledge of the 
principles of credit, and a practical 
experience in credit technique which 
entitled me to take on more respon- 
sibility and consequently to receive a 
larger remuneration. 

On the other hand, I was con- 
vinced that the bank would not suf- 
fer if, to advance myself, I should 
leave. This I ascertained through in- 
terviews with my department head, 
who was fortunate in having several 
other promising young subordinates. 

The desire to obtain a better job had 
then been uppermost in my mind and 
the question of whether I had some 
profitable services to offer seemed of 
secondary or virtually of no import- 
ance. 

I decided to make a change, and, 
having taken courses offered by the 
National Institute of Credit of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 

falled at its headquarters in search of 
-better kind of a position. The man 


Htalked to there gave me some advice 


fore I started on my enterprise: 
_ “There is no doubt in the minds of 
“Modern business leaders and credit 
executives that the employment prob- 


As related to J. Anton Hagios 


By a Credit Manager 


The Applicant’s 
Qualifications 


(Typed on separate sheet, enclosed in let- 
ter of application) 

NAME—John Doe, credit man, 
(financial statement analyst). 

AGE—26, married, one child. 

EDUCATION—Commercial high 
school; graduated from Oklahoma 
University, School of Commerce 
and Finance. Specialized in finance, 
accounting and marketing, also took 
courses in credits and collections 
and analysis of financial statements 
offered by the National Institute of 
Credit of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

BUSINESS EXPERIENCE — 
Began to work as a newspaper boy 
at the age of seven. Worked as 
factory hand during high school and 
college vacations, paying my own 
way through school by accepting 
small jobs on the side. Amalyzed 
financial statements and did general 
bank credit work for the last four 
years with the First Commercial 
Bank. I believe that the experience 
and the training I have received at 
this bank have developed my busi- 
mess judgment. I have learned how 
important it is to have every action 
attempt to build up good will. I 
realize how important it is to con- 
sider the point of view of those 
with whom one is dealing. 

REFERENCES—(One business 
reference.) (Two personal refer- 
ences.) 

WHY I FEEL QUALIFIED— 
I feel that I am qualified to fill the 
position because of my banking and 
educational training along financial 
lines, and because of the study I 
have given to subjects of business 
in general. 


lem of their firms is of the utmost im- 
portance, because it concerns the very 
life and existence of our modern busi- 
ness structure. Men are greater than 
policies: they make policies. 

“Every credit executive is aware of 
this fact. He scans the labor market 
for the best he can buy and will 
finally pick a young man who ap- 
peals most to him, because of his 
ability to sell himself.” 


Letter of Application 


It had never occurred to me before 
that an application for a position is a 
sales proposition in which the so- 
called “you attitude” plays an im- 
portant part. Heeding the good ad- 
vice received from the N. I. C. man 
I made a careful study of letters of 
application. 

A letter of application is primar- 
ily a sales letter. It is of primary 
importance to the writer for he is 
selling a commodity,—his own self, 
his personality,—which is usually not 
often on the market and which if not 
marketed properly may have a deter- 
ring effect on his future career and 
happiness. 

A poor looking letter means a poor 
applicant. A capable applicant may 
write a mediocre letter, but a good 
letter is very seldom written by a man 
of mediocre capacity. Everyone 
knows that a sales transaction is not 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Doctor of Letters 


Dignan Gives Credit Fraternity Sound Advice 


The noted authority on Business 
Letters, Dr. F. W. Dignan, of La 
Salle Extension University, Chicago, 
recently delivered a series of lectures 
under the auspices of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men. 

Dr. Dignan has given the Credit 
Monthly permission to quote the fol- 
lowing from the stenographic notes 
of the lectures, which were arranged 
for by Secretary J. F. O’Keefe, of 
the Chicago credit organization. 


“Yours of the 18th” 


HE first line of the letter is 

l so important that it really 

outweighs all the rest. I 
think I can prove to you that your 
first line makes or breaks the case. 
That being so, it dulls the first line to 
make an uninteresting reference to 
the date of the letter you are answer- 
ing. There are three ways of doing 
it, if you feel it must be done. The 
first is the usual way, but the worst 
way: “Replying to your letter of 
the 18th inst.” It spoils the first 
line, which ought to be as interesting 
as you can make it. The next and 
better way is to print it up above as 
a part of the heading: “Answering 
your letter of The best 
way of all is to work it in a little 
later, in a casual way. 

I have proved by long and care- 
ful testing that the mention of the 
date of the other fellow’s letter is 
not necessary in more than one per 
cent, of the letters. Instead of say- 
ing: “Replying to your letter of the 
18th,” you can say: “About those 
shingles,” or “About that balance.” 
It is wonderful how easily you can 
make the reference clear. If the man 
can’t remember what he wrote to 
you about, it probably isn’t worth 
writing to him anyway... . 

Whether it is proper to address by 
name the person to whom you are 
writing, after the opening of the let- 
ter, is a matter of feeling. At the 
most, one or two mentions, when you 
are speaking very earnestly, are all 
right. More than that seems forced. 
I have seen it carried to such an ex- 
tent that it was simply nauseating. .. . 

Two hindrances to your power to 
influence through letters are: first, 
‘the tendency to use obsolete, old- 


fashioned language; second, the 
tendency to use words of Latin or- 
igin instead of the simple, powerful 
Saxon words. . 


The fate of a letter is determined 
in nine cases out of ten by the first 
line. Put the heart of your message 
in the very first line; and, further, 
put that central thought of your 
message, not from your point of 
view, but from the other man’s point 
of view. . 

“I am sending you enclosed a re- 
turn envelope,” would irritate me a 
little if I didn’t find it. In gen- 
eral, I would say: Don’t talk in your 
letter about the machinery of corre- 
spondence. Remember you have only 
a certain amount of attention you 
can get. Economize; talk about the 
heart of your message; leave all the 
machinery out, as far as you can. If 
the letter is all cluttered up with the 
mechanics of the case, you weaken its 
effect. . 

In typewritten letters, the capitaliz- 
ing of words has begun to be used 
as italics are used in type. Begin- 
ning an important word with a capi- 
tal, or spelling it all in capitals, I 


No Desire to Flatter 
1: Saeeene a good many 


associations, mostly business 
organizations, I get a broad com- 
posite picture of the kind of people 
in each line of work. 

Credit and collection people 
seem to be a little different from 
other business people. First,— 
and I have no desire to flatter,.— 
the audiences made up of credit 
and collection men seem on the 
whole to be quicker to get things 
—quicker to respond—more gen- 
erally intelligent than any other 
class of business people I have 
met. It seems to me that there 
is more real intelligence among 
our credit and collection people 
than among any other business 
class. (I am not a credit man my- 
self.) 

But there is another thing that 
frequently goes with unusual in- 
telligence, and that is something 
of a lack of high spirits and op- 
timism that we find in certain 
other classes, particularly in sales- 
men. It is notorious that people 
of unusual intellectual develop- 
ment often have a tendency to- 
ward melancholy. 


F. W. Dignan 


think often helps, because it makes 
the word prominent. But be careful 
how you use it. It is so powerful, 
it makes the word stand out gp 
strongly, that if you do it many times 
it gives the effect of screaming. . , , 


Salesmen Homesick and 
Sensitive 


I think that a large part of the let. 
ters written from the home office to 
the salesmen are based on a total mis- 
understanding of the salesman’s char- 
acter and a total ignoring of the fact 
that a fine salesman, like a high bred 
horse, is the most sensitive creature 
you can find in a day’s travel. The 
salesman may be to blame because 
he puts on that swagger and bluff, 
but he isn’t as bold and as confident 
as he appears. 

The salesman on the road is always 
homesick. I know the feeling. I 
have often arrived in a strange city 
just about dusk. I have got off the 
train in a busy station and been 
driven through the roaring streets to 
the big hotel, got out of the cab, 
walked into the hotel, and had the 
attentive porter forcibly take my grip 
from me—and all the rest of it. Then 
I have gone up to my room and 
slumped down in a chair and said: 
“IT am homesick.” 


When the salesman gets the cour- 
age to open the letter from the home 
office and finds it is a slam, his spir- 
its go down so low that there is no 
psychological thermometer that will 
register their level. Then in his own 
room by himself he fights off his 
despair. Next morning, after hav- 
ing aroused himself with tremendous 
effort into the swagger air again, he 
starts out to see his prospects and 
looks like the most prosperous maf 
in the world. There is a sort of 
tragedy about selling that we must 
not forget when dealing with sales- 
men, 


Selling is hard work. The net 
vous energy expended in going up to 
a man who is indifferent or hostile, 
and talking and talking, trying to get 
him to turn his attention to you, is 
enormous. Of course, I am not 
merely asking for a_ gentlemanly 
treatment of salesmen, although that 

(Continued on page 33) 
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A Business-Made 
Professor 


By J. H. Tregoe 


. 
ot ome 2 nee 
ot Lee eeme oes Ties 
. 


Former N. A. C. M. Executive Manager, Mr. Tregoe 
is now Professor of Finance in the College of Com- 


merce and Business Administration, 
Southern California. 


ROM a professor’s chair—at- 
kK tained through business rather 

than through academic life— 
goes this message.to the credit fra- 
ternity, telling how I have seen the 
fraternity, develop from its begin- 
nings, and how I intend to continue 
serving it. 

Fifty years ago the school-house 
was a very homely affair, with no fa- 
cilities at all for entertainment or ath- 
letics, and the teaching staff was just 
as homely and stern. Grounding the 
pupil, even of very tender years, in 
fundamentals, was the star to which 
the pedagogical wagon was hitched. 
I can never forget the severe punish- 
ment administered when, at the age 
of thirteen, I fell down in parsing 
abstruse sentences of “Paradise 
Lost.” What I loved best in those 
days was to dream, and to feed on 
anything that would help me to 
dream. Mathematics were a snag to 
my dreaming tendencies, and I edged 
myself out of school, thinking per- 
haps that more hours could be spent 
in poring over my favorite authors, 
among whom were Scott, Ouida and 
Jules Verne. 


A natural faculty of  self-im- 
provement is rare. Forces outside of 
us usually must wake up and inspire 
the powers within us to seek an ob- 
jective, and keep moving steadily to- 
ward it. When school had been put 
back of me and I wanted to settle 
down to more hours of reading and 
dreaming, my mother stepped in and 
told me most emphatically that the 
only alternative to school was work. 
Soon after, she told me, then about 
fifteen, that a position was open in 


University of 


the uptown district of our town, Bal- 
timore, and I was expected to report 
for work on the following day. 

Dissembling my disappointment, I 
reported for work and for 47 years 
thereafter, my name was never miss- 
ing from the pay-roll. As the posi- 
tion was in a book store, I enjoyed it 
more than if it had been in any other 
line. I can still see my employer at 
the close of my first, and a real hard 
week’s work, counting out three trade 
dollars as my compensation. Out of 
this I set aside each week 25 cents 
for books, and in this meagre way 
began to build a library. 


Credit Department Manager 

The business part of my occupa- 
tion had no charms at all. [I still 
wanted to do nothing but dream, and 
for fear that I might be taken as en- 
tirely bereft of any youth at all, I 
hesitate to mention the serious books 
that I voraciously devoured from my 
eighteenth year. Fighting along the 
business road, step by step, with the 
constant encouragement of my 
mother, curiosity led me to get under 
the surface, when the thing interested 
me. At the age of twenty-five, when 
placed in charge of a Credit Depart- 
ment, there was a strangeness about 
it, even denser than the strangeness 
that at present surrounds my new 
professional vocation. Commercial 
credit at the opening of the ’Nine- 
ties “was without form and void.” 
It is remarkable that our business 
leaders in the ’Eighties did not stum- 
ble on the very thing that prevented 
them from accomplishing what oc- 
curred to our finance and industries 
in the later days. 


oo 
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Individualism reigned. There was 
apparently an idea in common circu- 
lation that to the strongest the issues 
of the battle would fall. It was like 
the giant attempting to break a piece 
of thread, fumbling it in his strength, 
when, merely; a little jerk would do 
the trick. 


It was left to the men of the next 
decade to realize that brute strength 
and individualism were not the quali- 
ties needed by the business of the 
Nation, but some gentler principles, 
from which could be woven a tech- 
nique for understanding and using 
the life current of business—Credit. 

The credit men of the early ’Nine- 
ties can tell their descendants tales 
of those early days, that would fill 
them with wonderment and _ incre- 
dulity. Just as we marvel now that 
so many of our useful discoveries 
came late in history, so we marvel 
that but four decades ago, there was 
almost a complete ignorance of sound, 
financial credit principles. 

I was too young then to appreciate 
the financial and economic fallacies 
of those days, of the dreams that had 
no prospect whatever for fulfillment 
of projects light as the air itself, and 
with nothing substantial on which to 
rest. A wave of inordinate specula- 
tion had charmed from my pockets 
several thousand hard-earned dollars. 
And I recall that, when making my 
maiden trip to the Pacific Coast in 
1890, real estate held the forefront 
of the speculative stage, and had gone 
to unheard of prices on the prospect 
of industrial development that there 
wasn’t the slightest chance in the 
world of being able to fulfill. So 
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when the financial strain of London's 
great banking house, Baring Broth- 
ers, occurred at the opening of the 
Nineties, the speculation had gone 
too far to check without the most 
serious mishaps. When the founda- 
tion gave way and its structure top- 
pled in 1893, the events of that year 
were so deeply burnt into my mem- 
ory that they seem as of yesterday. 
I stood guard over a ledger, not 
knowing how its debit accounts might 
be appraised, with banks crashing on 
every side, commodity values and 
prices declining, when there came to 
this Nation its severest and most dis- 
astrous panic. Something was evi- 
dently missing in the business. ma- 
chinery. There had been no letting 
down of energy. Ambitions were at 
their peak, but even to the casual 
mind it was clear that Credit, as we 
knew it then, had been worn too 
thin; that banks had loaned far be- 
yond their deposits and their re- 
serves had dwindled, and there was 
nothing to keep the business struc- 
ture upright. 

The credit men of those days—I 
can’t call them a fraternity because 
there was no fraternalism among 
them—were a lot of hard-working 
and aggressive individualists, who 
thought more about their own inter- 
ests than the interests and solidity of 
the business structure. Yet among 
this body of business-workers there 
came a realization that panics were 
nothing more than the result of 
abused credit, and that, if credit was 
so readily abused, then there must 
be something about it that the people 
of that generation did not under- 
stand. 

In those days, may I interject, 
credits were supervised and con- 
trolled usually by the owners of 
business. The merchandise distrib- 
utors were largely bankers of their 
customers. Watching _ settlements 
was a very delicate piece of work. 

Merely groping, but with exceed- 
ing hope, a little group of about 75, 
mainly principals in their concerns, 
met in Toledo in 1896, called by the 
Chamber of Commerce in that city 
for the purpose of considering the 
consolidation of credit interests 
through a national organization. 

When a meeting was arranged: for 
the purpose of organizing a local 
association in Baltimore — whence 
two men had gone to the Toledo con- 
vention—I was of the number. I 
cannot think of it, without a thrill. 






For co-operation in - credit there 
was a burning enthusiasm amongst 
us who had dealt with one an- 
other so unkindly in the individ- 
ualistic period. With the first poli- 
cies of the National Association of 
Credit Men—the enactment of a Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Law, and the pass- 
age in all the States of a law on the 
sale of goods in bulk—the light came 
in, as the moral features of the move- 
ment began to be recognized. We 
began to weld a technique for credit, 
upon which has been based the Na- 
tion’s latter day prosperity and 
progress. 

Of the credit men of that genera- 
tion, who had gazed upon this mar- 
velous transformation, who had seen 
the Nation grow from humble cir- 
cumstances into the beginning of af- 
fluence, but few remain today. Then 
on the stage came the second gen- 
eration of credit men, who had 
learned from their immediate fore- 
bears or witnessed in their youth the 
great events that had done so much 
for the Nation’s financial stability 
and its credit power. They were 
loyal to this foster-parent of mine, the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
and seldom failed to recognize that 
of all the instruments granted to the 
business of the Nation, nothing had 
performed a finer service, or a more 
uplifting work than the Association. 
The scene changed when the present 
generation came on the stage. Many 
of the present day credit workers, 
in the complexities of business, and 
the rapid development of Credit, have 
kept their eyes more on the task in 
hand than on the days when their 
forebears fought valiantly to give 
them the facilities they were enjoy- 
ing, and to business a power that 
could not have come without a prac- 
tical credit technique. 


Mere Mechanics 


This generation was forgetting to 
realize that credit has a chemistry, 
that not understanding it will lead to 
inefficient and wasteful work. For 
professionalism in credit management 
there was being substituted too 
largely mere mechanics. If there is 
any profession that cannot be car- 
ried on by rule of thumb, it is the 
credit profession. Yet despite this, 
not alone were credit managers for- 
getting traditions, but with the pres- 
sure on production and sales what 
credit had performed for the making 
of mass production and distribution 
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was being lost sight of by other de. 
partments. 


The approaching youth, ambitious 
for a credit career, should be re. 
minded at the threshold, of what 
credit demands in its application to 
stable finances and progressive busi- 
ness, and that one must regard 
credits as a profession, and not 
merely a mechanical vocation. 


In my enthusiasm for the foster- 
parent, the Organization, whose won- 
derful history and benefits, I shall 
never lose sight of, I may have taken 
it too seriously. But is it not evident 
that something is lacking when 
merely counterfeits are accepted in 
exchange for good values; when 
sound credits are subordinated to the 
pressure of volume; when the pro- 
fession of credit isn’t appreciated as 
it should be throughout the body of 
business? Something should be done 
to stay the tide, and to set the eyes 
of the oncoming generation on the 
memorials of early days. 

After a business experience of 
nearly a half century, most of it spent 
in credit work, I am obeying my fos- 
ter-parent, as I obeyed so many 
years ago my natural parent, and in 
a perfectly new vocation I am en- 
deavoring to keep from a_ further 
forgetfulness the days when credit 
performed its miracle. For the cry- 
ing need of business today is a bet- 
ter knowledge of Credit Chemistry. 

Landing in a professor’s chair, not 
from the campus but through the 
mazes of business, I have not sought 
entertainment from the new voca- 
tion. My work in the new field will 
merely elaborate on my work in the 
old. Always finding teaching con- 
genial, I was endeavoring to guide 
my fellow-workers. Now I shall en- 
deavor to shape the minds and ideas 
of the youth who are looking to busi- 
ness for their careers, some of them 
ambitious for an apprenticeship in 
the Credit Department. 

I have told this story in the hope 
that its readers may be incited to a 
re-dedication of their loyalty and de- 
votion to the National Association of 
Credit Men and to what it has al- 
ways endeavored to accomplish, the 
proper uses of credit. If any are 
thus incited, I shall feel satisfied, and 
be ever thankful for having been 
permitted to return in part the great 
favors and the loving guidance of 
the Association, my second mother 
and foster-parent. 
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Billing 


on a 


Burroughs 


The Burroughs Moon-Hopkins Billing Machine is the only machine 
} that will write and compute the complete invoice in one operation. 
With any other method the bill must be figured first, then copied. 
With the Burroughs all figuring—extending, discounts, totaling and 
| calculating—is performed as the bill is typed. The figuring costs neither 
time nor money. Results are printed by one key depression—no copy- 
ing from dials. 


Ten Important Burroughs Advantages 


Writes headings, addresses and 
descriptions. 


Handles fractions in either price 
or quantity. 


Automatically prints dollars under 
dollars and cents under cents. 


Error Key permits correction of 
item before it is added or printed. 


Extensions are computed by direct 
multiplication (not repeated addi- 
tion) and printed by depression of 
one key. 


Full Cent Key automatically takes 










the full cent when the fraction in 
the answer is one half cent or over. 


Amounts to be discounted are auto- 
matically accumulated and the total 
is printed by thedepression of one key. 


Net extension is computed by di- 
rect multiplication (not repeated 
addition) and is printed by the de- 


pression of one key. 


Freight and other charges are -de- 
ducted by direct subtraction. 


Final result is printed by the de- 
pression of only one key. 


Ask the local Burroughs man for a demonstration, without obligation, 
of this wonderful Billing Machine. 


CHECK APPLICATIONS WHICH INTEREST iia 
















Billing 1 








voices in same operation 


Accounts Payable (1 













Name 


Writing and computing in- 


Ledgers with or without remit- 
tance advice— Journal-voucher 
system instead of Solas 


cluding registration of invoices 


Accounts Receivable (1 
Ledger and statement in com- 
bination — ledger and end of 
month statement—withor with- 


Payroll 0 
On cash or check payments 


Firm 


out carbon—skeleton or itemized 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6329 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 


Distribution () 
Labor— materials — purchases 
—sales—expense—cash 


Costs 1 
As shown on stores records, pay- 
roll and distribution summar- 
ies, cost sheets, etc. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 


Address 


Stock Records 1 


Of quantities—values—or both 
quantities and values together 


Journalizing and | 
General Ledger 


Complete typewritten descrip- 
tion, or date and amount only 
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More Help for the Retailer 


MODERN RETAIL METHODS, RECORDING 
AND ACCOUNTING. Lynn M. Comstock. 
United States Corporation Co., N. Y., 1925. 
522 pp. $10. 

Under the general policy governing 
“The Business Library,” business books 
are reviewed within a few months of their 
publication date. Occasionally, however, 
it seems desirable to make an exception 
to this rule and to call attention to books 
that have been in circulation for a longer 
period of time. Mr, Comstock’s 
one of these, and it is reviewed in this 
issue because of the noticeably increased 
desire on the part of credit managers to 
find material that will be of real help to 
the retailers with whom they have busi- 
ness relations. 


book is 


Mr. Comstock had a long and active 
experience in retailing, including nine and 
a half years with the widely known firm 
of Lord & Taylor. The book bears the 
personal endorsement of President Samuel 
W. Reyburn of that concern, and also of 
such outstanding accountants as Professor 
Roy B. Kester of Columbia University 
and George T. Frazer, C. P. A., of Frazer 
& Torbet, one of the most active account- 
ing firms in Chicago. 

There are four general divisions of the 
material. Section I deals with the “Mer- 
chandise Division” of the retail store; 
Section II with the “Publicity Division” ; 
Section III with the “Store Service Di- 
vision”; and Section IV with the “Fi- 
nance and Accounting Division.” 

This is by far the most ambitious and 
comprehensive attempt we have seen to 
give the retailer the practical suggestions, 
rules, and forms he needs in order to in- 
sure proper control of all the departments 
of his business. We agree heartily with 
“Nation’s Business” that it is “encyclo- 
pedic and in the best sense of the work 
a how book.” 

The retailer who has this volume as 
part of his offce or library equipment 
will be able, if he follows Mr. Comstock’s 
suggestions and makes use of the 92 





By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


forms which the 


author has incorporated 
in the text, to control his merchandise and 
expense budgets; to determine the full 
goods purchased, and therefore 
price them correctly; and to compile ade- 
quate stock and net result statements that 
may be used as the basis for direction or 
correction of merchandise plans, 
Concerns operating any part of 


cost of 


their 
business on the deferred payment plan will 
find in “Modern Retail Methods” 
cellent mechanical methods for handling 
instalment accounts. Mr. Comstock also 
describes methods used by stores in small 
centers of population, by means of which 
they have substantially increased their sales 
volume. 


some ex- 


This book constitutes the best possible 
material for the credit manager to use in 
furthering his “Business Service” pro- 
gram. It is a fairly high-priced book, 
but any credit executive who buys it and 
studies it carefully will get an entirely 
new conception of the retailer’s problems, 
and the best modern methods of solving 
them. Having absorbed its important 
principles, he can keep the volume for 
reference in connection with the details 
that are constantly coming up, or, better 
still, he can circulate it among his retail- 
er friends and thus earn their everlasting 
interest and gratitude. 


A Financial Dynasty 


THE RISE OF THE HOUSE OF ROTHS- 
CHILD. Count Egon Caesar Corti. Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. N. Y., 1928. 432 
pp. $5. 


Readers with high blood pressure are 
hereby warned to avoid this book. While 


it is ostensibly an unbiased account, part 
history and part biography, of the origins 


and rise of an international banking house, 
it provides thrills such as are seldom ex- 
perienced by 
melodrama or 
Guignol. 

The historians have, 


addicts of Third Avenue 
habitués of the Grand 


for reasons best 





known to themselves, succeeded thus far in 
keeping the 
ture. The 
beautifully 


Rothschilds out of the pic- 
illogicality of this attitude is 
or perhaps we. should 
say “shown up,” in this readable volume 
by Count Corti, which has been smoothly 
translated from the German into English 
by Brian and Beatrix Lunn. 


shown, 


This is an epic of co-operation. The 
founder of the house, Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild, was an inconspicuous German 
Jew who lived in the ghetto of Frank- 
fort. Houses in the Jewish quarter were 
not numbered, each house being dis- 
tinguished by a shield of a particular col- 
or, or by some other sign. The house of 
Meyer Amschel bore a small red _ shield, 
whence the family name “Rothschild.” 

The Rothschilds were first retail trad- 
ers, then 


bankers. 


money-changers, and 
Everybody worked, 
father. According to a widely accepted 
fable, their fortune came easily, and 
largely as the result of a single fortunate 
stroke. Count Corti punctures this pretty 
balloon, showing that the wealth of the 
family was amassed by hard work over a 
number of years. Team play did it. 

Meyer Amschel trained his sons in bank- 
ing methods, and then sent them out to 
manage branch houses in the important 
cities of Europe. Amschel, the eldest 
son, remained in Frankfort. James fune- 
tioned chiefly in Paris, Nathan in London, 
Solomon in Vienna and Carl in Naples, 
but they were all great travelers and 
everything they did was for the House 
rather than for their own financial or so 
cial advancement. 


finally 
including 


Gentz, secretary 


recorded his 


to Prince Metternich, 
their “har- 
monious collaboration in all business mat- 
ters.” Writing in April, 1826, he said: 
“After their father’s death every offer, 
whatsoever its origin might be, was made 
joint discussion between 
the brothers; any transaction of impor- 
tance was carried through according to a 
concerted plan by 


admiration of 


the subject of 


their joint endeavors, 










and 
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and ali the brothers had an equal share 
in the result. They continued to act in 
close agreement, in spite of the fact that 
they gradually settled in places far re- 
moved from one another.” 

How Meyer Amschel Rothschild laid 
the foundation of the family fortune by 
his financial services rendered to William 
of Hesse; how he and his five sons, build- 
ing on this solid foundation, reared a 
banking structure that dominated the poli- 
tics of Europe for many years; and how 
the brothers used their financial power to 
lift themselves and their families in the 
social scale—these and other en- 
gaging facts are brought out in Count 
Corti’s account of the Rothschilds from 
1770 to 1830. Count Corti owes us at 
least one more volume, and the infer- 
ence is strong that he will pay the debt, 
Rothschilds have 


many 


as_ the 
theirs. 


always paid 


Have You Business “It’’? 


INFLUENCING MEN IN BUSINESS. 
Dill Scott and Delton T. Howard. 
Press Co., N. Y., 1928, $2.50 


Walter 
Ronald 


The original edition of this nopular 
treatise on business psychology was pub- 
lished in 1911. It was revised in 1916, 
and in this third edition the text has been 
not only further revised but also substan- 
tially enlarged by Dr. Delton T. Howard, 
associate professor of psychology and di- 
rector of personnel at Northwestern 
University. 

Success in business, these psychologists 
suggest, is largely dependent upon ability 
to influence men. Some men seek to in- 
fluence others by appeals to reason; some 
use suggestion, which is a subtler force 
than reason. Deliberation results from 
the presentation of arguments or reasons, 
and a typical act of deliberation consists 
of: 

1. An idea of two or 
things or propositions, 
which may be chosen. 

2. An idea of the steps necessary to 
secure the things or propositions. 

3. A feeling of value attaching to each 
of the things or propositions. 

4. A comparison of relative values. 

5. A conviction and action upon it. 

How are deliberation and suggestion re- 
lated? Deliberation, the authors say, is a 
long-circuit, direct method of appeal. De- 
liberation requires one to stop or pause, 
and consumes time and energy, whereas 
Suggestion is directly connected with ac- 
tion, and consumes a minimum of time and 
energy. Furthermore, deliberation is in- 
duced by things or situations 
novel, or in some way doubtful, strange 
or uncertain, while suggestion operates 
best in the presence of objects and situa- 
tions that are familiar, habitual and 
assured. 

Chapter VII, “When to Use Arguments 
in Influencing Men,” indicates arguments 
as the preferred method for use in ex- 
Ploiting new articles or devices; in secur- 


more diverse 
only one of 


that are 








ing relatively important acts; in selling 
things that possess unusual talking points; 
in influencing professional buyers; and in 


* marketing articles that are complicated, or 


those whose use is not readily 
hended. 

Chapter VIII upholds the thesis that 
suggestion is preferred when the article 
appeals to elementary impulses or in- 
stincts; to special interests, prejudices or 
complexes; also when inadequate time is 
given for argument; or immediate action 
is imperative. 

In Chapters IX and X the authors show 
how both arguments and suggestion may 
be made effective. These chapters are 
illustrated by reproduced advertising copy 


compre- 


used by such national advertisers as the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Prudential Insurance Company, 
the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 
the Pabst Corporation, General Motors 
Corporation and the National City Com- 
pany. 

If in persuading men, the authors con- 
clude, we wish to depend upon the work- 
ing of suggestion we must not only disarm 
men of suspicion, but we must make re- 
sponse easy and suggest definitely the na- 
ture of the response and the time at which 
the act should take place. The degree to 
which we accomplish this is the measure 
of our skill in carrying suggestion to a 
happy conclusion. 





Net Profits 
Are Limited— 


Are Your Credit Losses Limited ? 


Manufacturers’ 


and jobbers’ 


net 


profits are automatically restricted 


within close margins. 


Bad debt 


losses should also be limited in a 
definite way. Especially in times 
like these—with close buying, keen 
competition and decreasing margin 
of profit—when every dollar counts 


for so much. 


American Credit Insurance 


is a scientific, tried-and-proved method 
for limiting your firm’s credit losses. It 
guarantees that your losses won’t go be- 
yond the normal, no matter what condi- 
tion or contingency may arise. Thus it 
safeguards your precious net profits, 
eliminates worry, inspires confidence. 
Credit managers, can you afford to be 
without this stabilizing, protective Ser- 


vice? 


_CThe AMERICAN 


CrREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


J, F. M* FADDEN, erasipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, 


Chicago, 


Cleveland, Boston, 


San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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Three Strong Companies 
Providing Dependable Insurance 
in FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
and in CASUALTY and SURETY 
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A Guide for Arbitrators 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRACTICE OF 
COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION IN THE. 
UNITED STATES. Prepared by American 
Arbitration Association. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, N Y. 1928. 247 
pp. $1.75. 

A leaflet, “Suggestions for the Guid- 
ance of Arbitrators,” was issued some 
time ago by the American Arbitration 
Association, for the use of the members 
of its National Panel of Arbitrators. The 
hearty welcome given to this pamphlet by 
other organizations suggested the advis- 
ability of putting out the suggestions in a 
more comprehensive form, and the book 
now under review is the result. 

The policies and views expressed in the 
volume are those of the executive staff of 
the American Arbitration Association, 
who had the benefit of constructive sug- 
gestions from Professor Wesley A. Stur- 
ges of the Yale University Law School, 
the Honorable Moses H. Grossman and 
Kenneth Dayton, Esq. The initial expense 
of publication was financed by the Thea- 
tre Owners Chamber of Commerce and 
the New York Film Board of Trade. 

There are eleven chapters of text, deal- 
ing respectively with arbitration in gen- 
eral; the arbitration agreement; the sub- 
mission; the arbitration clause; the arbi- 
trator; proceedings before arbitrators; the 
award; compensation and costs; remedy 
when validity or making of contract is in 
issue; remedy in case of default or lapse 
in proceeding; and enforcement of an 
award. 


The Appendix, styled “Annex,” con- 
tains the following important material : 

1. Summary of arbitration laws. 

2. U. S. Arbitration Act and N. Y. 

State Arbitration Act. 

3. Arbitration rules of the American 
Arbitration Association applicable 
under the N. Y. Law. 

4. Arbitration rules of the American 
Arbitration Association applicable 
generally. 

Draft of a standard State arbitra- 
tion act. 

6. Draft of arbitration clauses for gen- 
eral contracts. 

Forms used by the American Arbi- 
tration Association. 

8. Table of Cases. 


Particularly useful and timely is the 
treatment of arbitration terminology. An 
arbitrator, for example, is defined as the 
person to whose determination a matter 
in dispute is submitted by consent of the 
parties. If there i more than one arbi- 
trator, they frequently constitute arbitra- 
tion boards or committees. 


uw 


NI 


An umpire, in the general acceptance 
of the term, denotes a person chosen to 
decide a controversy whenever the original 
arbitrators cannot agree. He casts the 
sole deciding vote, irrespective of the find- 
ings of the other arbitrators, unless the 
arbitration law or the parties otherwise 
provide. 

The place where the hearings are held 
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is generally referred to as the arbitration 
tribunal. The decision of the arbitrator js 
called an award. It is the written docu. 
ment embodying the decision. 


Administering Our Resources 


ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION. Warren C. 
Waite. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. N. Y, 
1928. 263 pp. $3. 

The economic order is viewed, in this 
book, from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, and the way in which economic 
forces condition and limit his consumption 
of goods and services. 

Part I indicates the position of the con- 
sumer in the existing economic order, 
Part II discusses the economic principles 
underlying the choice of goods. Part III 
deals with the administration of private 
income, and Part IV with certain im- 
portant social problems of consumption. 

In Part I Dr. Waite outlines the or- 
ganization of the economic order and dis- 
cusses consumer income, changes in price 
levels, the cost of living and the protec- 
tion of the consumer from exploitation. 
Part II covers the choice of goods, the 
elasticity of demand, variations in con- 
sumption and purchasing habits of the 
consumer. This section also presents an 
interesting account of studies of family 
expenditures made in Europe and the 
United States from 1672 down to the 
present time. 

Part III is concerned with the admin- 
istration of individual income and con- 
sists of chapters dealing respectively with 
the control of personal expenditures, em- 
pirical tests and suggested budgets, in- 
surance and investment, and the problem 
of purchasing. Part IV deals with the 
population problem, national problems of 
consumption and consumers’ co-operation. 
The concluding chapter, “Critique of 
Consumption,” points out the weaknesses 
of the present order. Our schools and 
colleges, says ‘Dr. Waite, should nlace ad- 
ditional emphasis upon the problem. Each 
student, for example, should receive 
specific instruction upon the problem of 
personal finance, tests by which the con- 
sumer can judge the quality of goods, the 
advantages of standardization, and so on. 

The opportunities for wasteful expen- 
diture, the author concludes, increase 
rapidly as the income rises above the 
minimum of subsistence level. Our in- 
creasing power over productive resources 
and our rising level of income are con- 
plicating rather than simplifying the prob- 
lem of efficient consumption. We must 
look forward to a loss of much of this 
gain in productive efficiency through 
poorly ordered consumption unless con- 
sumers, in general, can be educated to 
better modes of consumption. 

This is, so far as we know, the first 
attempt to give the economics of com- 
sumption a systematic and comprehensive 
treatment. Dr. Waite has done some 
valuable pioneering, and his book will be 
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ation 
or is 
locu- 


of service not only to students of eco- 
nomics and business administration but 
also to many individuals in varied walks 
of life who are wrestling with the difficult 
but ever present problem of balancing the 
family budget. 
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a I AM wholly opposed to the habit 
neni collection managers have of 
iption sending their “‘attorney’s letter” to a 
debtor before they have exhausted 
 COn- the obvious and common sense plan 
order, of requesting the debtor to take the 
ciples matter up with his bank.. 
rt Til Few working men know the help 
o banks extend to honest people when 
ol debts press. Fewer still realize that 
- ois character and not assets are the foun- 
d di- dation stones of bank credit. It is 
price up to collection managers through- 
rotec- out the country to boost banking fa- 
tation. cilities and to suggest—along the 
s, the same friendly letters you published, 
| = that “If you will take this letter to 
i the your bank, or indeed, if you do not 
eal have a bank account now, to any bank 
d ee in your neighborhood, and tell the 
to the banker just what it is all abount, he 
will be glad to help you.” 
admin- That does not mean that the bank 
1 con- is going to lend that man the money 
y with without security, to pay off that old 
S, > bill. It means that if your debtor Nationalize Your Credits 
ts, m@ will have a friend at court, who will 
roblem stress, as no letter can ever stress, 
“7 the absolute necessity of frankness 
ae in responding to your letters, and the “ = a 
a essential need of promptness in Eliminate Uncertainty 
nesses answering ! 
ls and It isn’t the man who “answers and The element of uncertainty is ever pres- 
ace ad- promises,” that makes the collection . : 
Each department sore; it is the man who ent in your outstanding book accounts. 
a neglects to answer. That leaves the Credit Insurance offers the assurance 
collection department up in the air, d ‘ d 
aa and hastens the sending of the “at- and protection you need. 
. torney letter,” which rarely does one . . . 
—_ Seiticle of goed: For-if: the debtor A National Policy of Credit cee 
acre neglects to answer a friendly letter, is the guarantee of the World’s Largest 
ve the it is all against human nature to be- : 
Jur in- lieve he will answer a threat—from Surety Company seal asians else pay> 
sources the credit or from an unknown law- credit losses. 
€ com- yer on a perfectly recognizable “form 
e prob- blank.” 
e must 
ots National Surety 
noe POSITION WANTED : 
a \ Permanent connection desired by an ex- Company 
perienced office and credit manager, with a ! 
successful record; over nine years with one Wm. B. Jovce, Chairman E. A. St. Joun, President 
he first firm; 40 years of age, married, good moral E. M. Aten, Vice-President W. L. Cuemens, Asst. Vice-President 
of con- habits and satisfactory reference including 115 Broadway, New York 
chensive past employers. Graduate of high school i as Bi 
— sod higher accounting and commercial law. Agencies in All Principal Cities 
will be ress J. G., 250 N. Waldron, Memphis, y 


enn, 
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“How is Business?” 


Answers of 264 Credit Executives in 6 Lines 








PRESENT FUTURE 

In Percentage of Replies In Percentage of Replies 
Above Below . y Sed No. Re- 
Normal Normal Normal Improving Stationary Declining porting 
August 1928 11.76 4706 41.18 38.24 58.82 2.94 34 
Boot & Shoe Mfrs. july 1928 1081 37.84 51.35 2702 67.57 5.41 37 
August 1927 6.06 51.52 42.42 45.45 54.55 0.00 33 
August 1928 12.50 67.50 20.00 52.50 47.50 0.00 40 
Department Stores July 1928 1842 4737 34.21 42.11 57.89 0.00 38 
August 1927 6.25 5625 37.50 25.00 75.00 0.00 16 
August 1928 4.00 56.00 40.00 24.00 60.00 16.00 25 
Toy Manufacturers July 1928 770 46.15 46.15 23.08 6538 11.54 26 
August 1927 11.54 57.69 30.77 38.46 61.54 0.00 26 
wl sti August 1928 465 3721 58.14 32.56 62.79 4.65 43 
olesale Dry G July 1928 233 2558 72.09 27.91 5814 13.95 43 
August 1927 385 2692 69.23 38.46 57.69 3.85 26 
August 1928 11.11 59.72 29.17 45.83 47.22 6.95 72 
Wholesale Grocers July 1928 143 70.00 2857 3857 5429 714 70 
August 1927 613 61.22 32.65 28.57 57.14 14.29 49 
August 1928 6.00 54.00 40.00 36.00 60.00 4.00 50 
Wholesale Hardware July 1928 10.00 44.00 46.00 22.00 68.00 10.00 50 
August 1927 10.00 45.00 45.00 22.50 65.00 12.50 40 
; August 1928 871 5417 37.12 39.77 54.92 5.31 264 
All Reports Combined July 1928 7.58 4773 44.69 31.06 60.98 7.96 264 
August 1927 7.37. 30.53 += 42.10 32.63 60.53 684 100 


HEN business men meet, the 


wsual question is, “How 
is business?’ Answers to this ques- 
tion by several hundred commer- 
cial credit executives are fur- 
nished monthly in the Mental Situ- 
ation Chart of the Robert Morris 
Associates, the organization of bank 


credit managers who are members 


By Alexander Wall 


Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Morris Associates, Lansdowne, Pa. 


MENTAL SITUATION CHART 














of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

This is not an exact statistical com- 
pilation of gross business, past due 
accounts, etc., but a combination of 
answers to simple questions relating 
to present and future business. It 
reflects the mental attitude of men 
whose job it is to know accurately the 
trend of business. 





HE rediscount power of Fed- 

eral Reserve Banks was ex- 
tended by an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act adopted May 29, 
1928 (Chap. 884, 45 Stat.) 

This amendment gives to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks power to redis- 
count for, or purchase from, mem- 
ber banks additional types of sight 
or demand drafts. 

For many years the Federal Re- 
serve Banks had no power to redis- 
count sight drafts by member banks, 
thus denying rediscount facilities to 
an important class of agricultural 
paper. 

In 1923 Sec. 13 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act was adopted, making sight 


Federal Reserve Act Amendment Affecting 


demand drafts “drawn to fi- 
nance certain shipments of staple ag- 
ricultural products” eligible for redis- 
count but this section was interpreted 
by the courts as excluding sight and 
demand drafts growing out of the 
shipment of such products as bran, 
flour, cotton-seed oil and certain can- 
ned foods which were held not 
“staple agricultural products.” 

. The recent amendment allows Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to rediscount or 
purchase sight and demand drafts 
which grow out of the domestic ship- 
ment or exportation of “non-perish- 
able, readily marketable, agricultural 
and other staples, provided such 
drafts are secured by bills of lading 


and 











Any loaning executive in one of 
the six lines reported on can secure 
personal advance copies of the chart 
by getting in touch with the Robert 
Morris Associates, Lansdowne, Pa. 
If twenty-five or more in any other 
line will co-operate, the Associates 
will be glad to compile their monthy 
data also and add another clasificatioa 
to the chart. 





Agricultural Paper 


or other shipping documents con- 
veying or securing title to such 
staples, thus including readily mar- 
ketable staples whether agricultural 
or not. 

It also makes sight or demand 
drafts eligible for rediscount in con- 
nection with the exportation as well 
as domestic shipment of such prod- 
ucts. 

The phrase “which grow out of” 
shipments has been substituted for 
the phrase “are drawn to finance” 
shipments. The intention of this 
change is that the rediscount facili- 
ties shall not be limited solely to 
bills drawn to finance shipments in 
the first instance. 
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The Movies’ Business Side 
(Continued from page 7) 


House of Commons that the Ameri- 
can film was taking the place of the 
British battleship. The wise busi- 
ness man will keep this in mind—he 
may find for his product a wedge 
that will introduce it to a world mar- 
ket. 

The influence of the motion pic- 
ture is expansive and forceful. In 
such pictures as “Nanook,” “Mo- 
ana” and “Chang,” a few surviving 
epics of aboriginal life are preserved. 
Business houses use film descriptions 
of their product in sales and adver- 
tising programs. Surgeons are us- 
ing this medium to record and dis- 
play operations and to teach anatomy. 

The motion picture industry with 
all its complicated phases is becom- 
ing of vital interest to credit man- 
agers in a variety of lines. And it is 
a happy prophecy to offer that a fea- 
ture production may some day be 
made entitled “Credit,” a film which 
will impressively carry the doctrines 
of Character, Capacity and Capital to 
the far corners of the world. 


The Man at the Throttle 
(Continued from page 10) 


The ability to vision even the very 
spikes that hold the rails to the ties 
seems to me a fine example of con- 
structive and applied imagination. 
The vision of most people is tele- 
scopic—they see something as a unit, 
or they see a plan only in its comple- 
tion. General Atterbury’s vision is 
microscopic as well. He sees the de- 
tails that make up a unit, and the 
many intricacies necessary to bring a 
plan to its successful completion. 

This is only one of the many 
executive qualities that have enabled 
General Atterbury to play a charac- 
ter part in the great drama of Amer- 
ican industrial life. It is but one of 
the developed powers that have placed 
his steady hand at the executive 
throttle of one of the greatest of all 
transportation systems. 


Experienced Creditman 


desires position. Philadelphia or 
vicinity. Wholesale preferred. Good 
reference. Address Box 91. 


When writing 


Merchandising 
(Continued from page 14) 


When out in the territory, I make 
mental and sometimes written notes 
of everything about a shop, the loca- 
tion in the town, the appearance in- 
side and out, the kind of owner, the 
owner’s attention or neglect of the 
business, and so on. When I have 
returned and dictated all these obser- 
vations, a copy of the memorandum 
goes to the salesman in the territory 
as well as to the files. 


Our salesmen are kept in close 


touch with our opinions and actions 
in the office, and are frequently of 
great help to the Credit Department. 
Whenever we decline an order or re- 
ceive unfavorable information about 
a customer, an advice is sent to the 
salesman on whose list he appears. 
The salesman always has the privi- 
lege of coming back with a recom- 
mendation when an order is refused, 
and consideration is given his argu- 
ments. 


Reports as to the morality of a 
woman customer are sometimes start- 
ed and do her much harm in her 
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town. When we hear anything of 
this sort, we pass it on to the sales- 
man for investigation. In one in- 
stance, the salesman was able to track 
the rumor down and to prove that it 
was unfounded and had been started 
in a spirit of petty gossip. This 
saved the customer's credit and her 
reputation. 

Another time, a husband and wife 
who were in business together be- 
came involved in such a quarrel that 
a suit which might have ruined the 
business was threatened. With the 
help of the salesman, we were able to 
straighten out the differences and 
save, up to the present, at least, a 
bad situation. 

Our credit files are the basis of 
everything concerning the credit or 
desirability of an acount. They are 
revised twice a year to conform to the 
spring and fall buying seasons. For 
ready reference, both the mercantile 
ratings and our own ratings for each 
season are noted on the outside of 
the credit folder. See illustration on 
second page of this article. When 
an account is in such a condition that 
it must be watched, our rating is en- 
tered in red. By glancing over the 
progressive ratings on the outside of 


the folder, one can trace the progress 
or retrogression of the account as to 
credit. 

Inside the folder are pasted the 
names and addresses of those who 
have inquired about the account and 
do not appear on the Interchange 
reports. We make a practice of put- 
ting on the back of any inquiry we 
send to the Interchange Bureau the 
names of any direct inquirers, since 
this builds up in the Interchange office 
the list of references on the account. 
[ should like to say here that I am 
a strong believer in the Interchange 
system, and we are one of the largest 
users of the reports in Atlanta. 


Credit Monthly Useful 


Another tool I make use of is the 
Crepir Montuiy. I read it as 
regularly and as consistently as I do 
my daily newspaper, and as the 
patent medicine advertisements say, 
“TI feel I couldn’t do without it.” 

A matter of great concern to credit 
directors now is instalment selling. 
The temptation to indulge in expen- 
sive luxuries has reached the point 
where the worker mortgages his in- 
come for at least a year ahead. Our 
competitors are not other wholesale 


sponsibility. They must reinforce the 


B, sponsibi heads have a three-fold re- 


physical resources and credit of their 
company, protect their own position, and 
stimulate the integrity of the employe. That 


is why far sighted executives insist that 
Fidelity Bonds be carried on all employes. 


Our agent in your city will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you the manifold advantages of 
Fidelity Bonds on your employes. 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies in United States and Canada 
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millinery houses, but the Ford agent, 
the radio and refrigerator dealer, ete, 
Men making $20 or $25 a week are 
buying $300 electric refrigerators, 
Naturally their families cannot buy 
as many hats, shoes and other articles 
of apparel as they otherwise might. 
Yet some retail merchants have not 
taken account of this in their mer- 
chandising and go on buying as many 
of these things as before. Their 
business slows down and this affects 
collections. We are fast reaching a 
place where some sort of readjust- 
ment will be necessary. Either in- 
stalment selling will have to be cut 
down, or merchandising habits re- 
shaped to meet the situation. In any 
event, we credit men need to do some 
co-ordinated thinking and acting, and 
the common use of the facilities of 
the N. A. C. M. can help toward this 
end. 


Bad Debt Losses .00189 
(Continued from page 15) 


debts to total net sales) were as fol- 
lows: 


1921 ( 3 concerns reporting) .00273 
1922 ( 3 “es - ) 00933 
1923 ( 6 z )  .00201 
1924 ( 8 . . )  .00237 
1925 (13 x = ) 00247 
1926 (20 $i )  .00206 
1927 (27 - ? ) 00189 


The highest figure reported for 
1927 was .00625; the lowest, .00009. 
It will be noticed that the average 
loss for all the years but 1922, which 
appears to have been an unfortunate 
year for the food product concerns, 
as well as for many other lines of 
business, runs very close to one-fifth 
of one per cent. 

The N. A. C. M. Department of 
Education and Research is now con- 
ducting surveys in more than a score 
of other lines of business, and further 
reports on bad debt losses ‘will appear 
in subsequent issues of the Crepit 
MOonrTHLY. 


A Final Offer 


MEETING of creditors described by 
the Chicago Evening Post: “There, 
gentlemen, are my assets and liabilities,” 
said the debtor, “and the very best I can 
do, gentlemen, is ten cents on the dollar.” 
The creditors looked over the situation 
and reported back that they thought forty 
cents on the dollar would settle the matter. 
The debtor took time out, and then he 
compromised. 

“Gentlemen, I offer you ten cents and 
you say forty. Now, gentlemen, I make 
you a final offer of twenty-five cents, but 
honest, gentlemen, I’m losing money on it.” 
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Credit Correspondence 
(Continued from page 16) 


assistants, than where a clerk may is- 
sue the proper form letter at the 
proper time by addressing an envel- 
ope or heading a sheet. 


It is those accounts which are rap- 
idly approaching the classification of 
bad debts that are most in need of 
special attention in the form of per- 
sonal letters. In these emergency 
cases it is well for the Credit Man- 
ager to consider if his personally dic- 
tated letters do not gain more at- 
tention from the recipient, following 
as they would the form letters which 
he has employed in preceding stages. 

In weighing this problem, the 
Credit Manager should consider also 
if it is not a delicate courtesy to those 
who are a bit slow and _ possibly 
guilty of oversight in the handling of 
their financial transactions if they re- 
ceive a form letter rather than a per- 
sonally dictated letter. Every Credit 
Manager knows, of course, how dif- 
ficult it is to dictate a letter to a cus- 
tomer whose account is not yet in a 
serious condition and still word it in 
such a fashion that he will not arouse 
resentment. It is far simpler to han- 
dle such cases with a form letter, 
since its technique gracefully implies 
the customer’s neglect and reminds 
him that his account is receiving the 
attention of the creditor. 


Special Dictation 


The tendency of credit correspond- 
ence in modern business to escape 
from the hands of the manager, pre- 
sents another serious situation. The 
problem of training one man in the 
organization, who shall be highly 
skilled in conducting credit corres- 
pondence, might be faced with 
equanimity. With the adding of as- 
sistants, however, control is increas- 
ingly difficult. In many cases part 
of this need for assistants is, we be- 
lieve, due to the inadequate use of 
mechanical devices such as we have 
been discussing. Training assistants 
in the proper handling of corres- 
pondence in the delicate matter of 
credit relations, is no simple task and 
it is wise, for the protection of good 
will if not for economy, to keep the 


amount of special dictation at a mini- 
mum, 


Not only has the delegation of 
functions, which follows the consoli- 
dations of industrial organizations, 
brought about an increasing depend- 


ence upon correspondence but it has 
distributed its control in far flung 
localities, through the development of 
branches with independent forces 
for handling collections. This means 
not only an increase in the number 
of individuals who are dictating let- 
ters of this character but their re- 
moval from direct and close super- 
vision. In such instances, training 
becomes a difficult factor. With a 
properly built up system of credit 
grouping, which we have suggested 
above, it is often possible to elimi- 
nate a large volume of special dic- 
tation and concentrate difficult, acute 
cases in the hands of those who have 


° 
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the authority and 
handle them. 

One of the dangers in the use of 
form correspondence is the possi- 
bility that, when once made up, it 
may be used indefinitely. This prac- 
tice has probably done much to preju- 
dice the use of a highly desirable 
routine. Standardized letters, which 
carry the same specific presentation 
month after month, eventually cease 
to produce results. As in the case of 
all standardization, the danger is that 
such methods will lead to too great 
fixity of routine. When once estab- 
lished, therefore, it is equally wise 
that form correspondence shall be re- 
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The Basis of 
Good Judgment 


Management is often capable of better judg- 


ment than it uses. 


It is not so much the lack of capacity to judge 
correctly as it is a lack of correct facts and 
figures on which to base judgment. 


Business climbs from red to high black on 
knowledge of conditions, coupled with sane 


action. 


When management establishes a competent 





source and better supply of Knowledge, the 
waste in its previous judgment is apparent. 


Modern Accountancy develops the knowledge 


and organizes the sources of it. 


The judg- 


ment of good management applies it. Greater 


success is the result. 
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Now What 


Jones confronted his direc- 
tors at a downtown hotel to 
' discuss the possibilities of con- 
tinuing the business which had 
been wiped out by fire. 












































“Gentlemen, we would have 
been beyond hope if it hadn’t 
been for the insistence of the 
National Liberty Agent that 
we carry 


USE and OCCUPANCY 
INSURANCE 


(Business Interruption) 
























































“The funds available upon 
the payment of this policy will 
enable us to retain our skilled 
force, rent temporary quarters 
and keep orders up almost to 
the usual schedule.” 


Have. you considered the 
wisdom of such action? 
























































There is a National Liberty 
Agent in your city. He will 




















be glad to give you complete 
particulars. 
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viewed and changed from time to 
time to preserve an enlivening pic- 
ture of enterprise on the part of the 
organization in its dealings with the 
customer. 

The thought disclosed, and not the 
mechanical methods employed, is the 
basic factor in correspondence. The 
stimulation of the impulse to imme- 
diate action is the objective. The 
use of machines, as well as their con- 
struction, is dependent upon skill, ex- 
perience and determination. 

The Lesson I Learned 
(Continued from page 17) 
complete until the money involved is 
fully collected—which makes collec- 
tions an essential part of sales. How 
then is a man going to sell collections 
or refusals to accept the credit of a 
customer if he does not know the 
fundamentals of salesmanship and of 

business English? 

Let me, I told myself, get to the 
heart of this important enterprise in 
the life of a junior credit man. Let 
me anticipate possible mistakes in get- 
ting a position and put forward an 
effort in a direction which will make 
for better credit executives. 

I appreciated the fact first, that I 
must familiarize myself by intensive 
study with the duties and qualifica- 
tions of a credit man and also with 
the part that credit plays in our mod- 
ern business life, and second, that I 
must make an analysis of my own 
capacities and compare them with the 
responsibilities of the position I 
sought. In order to make an impres- 
sion on the employer I decided to en- 
gineer my enterprise in such a way as 
to be from start to finish the control- 
ling factor in the deal. 


Contact 


A very essential element in forg- 
ing ahead in business is the ability to 
make contacts. I was fortunate in 
having this ability and knew how to 
use it to advantage. I had completed 
two correspondence courses offered 
by the National Institute of Credit in 
preparation for my credit work. The 
Institute maintained a local chapter 
at my home town for the purpose of 
forum discussions of credit problems. 
Appreciating all the benefits to be de- 
rived from such meetings, I regularly 
attended every Chapter meeting and 
attracted the attention of the more ad- 
vanced credit men through my knowl- 
edge of the subjects discussed and 
also through a certain amount of ex- 
perience I had had in debating. 
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At one of the Chapter meetings, a 
lawyer representing a large jobbing 
house in whose credit department | 
hoped to work some day gave an in- 
teresting talk on the legal phases of 
credit work. I knew that if I could 
make an impression on this lawyer, 
it would help to smooth my way into 
that credit department. Luckily, | 
was successful in making this contact 
and earning the friendship of this 
lawyer, and got a chance to put my 
proposition up to him. I even went 
so far as to suggest what kind of a 
letter of introduction I should like to 
have him write to the manager of the 
credit department. This boldness re- 
quired tact. Here is my idea of what 
my friend was to write: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 

1 am sending you herewith an ap- 
plication of Mr. John Doe for a posi- 
tion in your credit department. Mr. 
Doe is a capable young man of good 
character and personality. 

At a recent forum meeting of the 
National Institute of Credit at which 
I made a talk, he showed a remark- 
able knowledge of the subject of cred- 
its and is taking advantage of all edu- 
cational opportunities to advance him- 
self. 

Mr. Doe has been farsighted enough 
to acquire on the side a vast store of 
business knowledge along with his 
practical business experience which 
proves him to be of future executive 
timber, and worth any employer’s con- 
sideration. 

It is not always a grateful task to 
vouch for a friend’s integrity, but in 
this case I am perfectly convinced that 
Mr. John Doe will live up to my ex- 
pectations and deliver the goods to 
the organization which makes use of 
his services. 

I am personally interested in this 
young man and will appreciate any 
courtesy you may care to extend him. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Richard Roe, 
Attorney at Law. 


Selling Myself 


I knew the essentials of a sales let- 
ter that will bring good results. I 
had learned that my opening para- 
graph had to attract attention, that the 
following paragraphs had to create 
desire and to convince the reader, and 
that my conclusion had to clinch the 
argument, stimulating action on part 
of the readet. Here is my letter 
which I asked my lawyer friend to 
enclose with his letter of introduc- 
tion: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 

From a conversation with Mr. Rich- 
ard Roe at a Forum meeting of the 
National Institute of Credit recently, 
I learned that your organization has 
an opening in the credit department. 
For this reason and because of the 
reputation of your house I am writ- 
ing to ask you to consider my appli- 
cation for a position as your assist- 
ant credit manager. 
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My experience in bank credit work 
has decided me to make credit work 
my life work. I am enclosing a brief 
report covering the qualifications I 
have to offer for the position in ques- 
tion. 


Although I have a good position at 
present, I have always had a strong 
desire to join the credit department of 
your organization. 


No doubt the best way to determine 
whether I have the desired personal 
qualifications is through an interview 
at which you can judge for yourself. 
A letter will reach me at 33 South 
Street; or you can get me on the tele- 
phone at Atlantic 3100, between the 
hours 9-12 and 2-4 


Sincerely yours, 


Thinking it inadvisable to break up 
the unity of my letter, I attached an- 
other sheet listing my qualifications. 

You will notice how I appealed to 
human nature by mentioning the fact 
that I earned my way through school. 


Interview 


My letter overcame the competi- 
tion of the numérous other applica- 
tions and a telephone call from the 
reader procured me an appointment 
for an interview. This interview was 
a game in which I was matching my 
wits against those of the employer. 
An interview usually has a great flex- 
ibility. It is bounded by the two per- 
sonalities involved and I had, as 
should be the case, complete control 
of it. I carefully planned in advance 
just how I was going to conduct it. 


I ascertained a number of facts 
about the man and his preferences 
and also as to whether he was cap- 
able of training assistants, so as to 
know how to approach him in the 
proper manner. Then I decided on 
the questions to be asked that would 
get at the heart of the subject and 
the way in which these questions 
should be worded and the sequence in 
which they should be presented. I 
was not going to leave the proper 
phrasing to the impulse of the mo- 
ment. I kept my appointment to the 
minute. As soon as | had been ad- 
mitted to the office of my prospective 
employer, the securing of the position 
became largely a matter of sales- 
manship. After answering briefly 
and frankly his questions, I asked 
exactly what I wanted to know about 
the job and its future prospects. My 
questions were tactful but to the 
point, not too numerous and none 
unnecessary. I encouraged him to 
speak freely of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the position. Here 
I encountered some opposition, be- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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I SOLD FOR CREDIT! 
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I SOLD FOR CASH! 


IF an Italian retail merchant refuses to let a customer walk out of the shop with a basket of 
merchandise to be paid for later, he may have an argument on his hands. The retailer can 
sometimes explain to his customer the necessity for cash payments by pointing to the bright- 
colored poster reproduced above. He can say: 
“I'd like to trust you, my friend, but I do not want to go broke like this man here who sold 
on credit. I’d rather be prosperous and happy like the man on the right who sold for cash. Do 


you blame me?” 


The poster, bearing the inscriptions in Italian, “IO VENDEVA A CREDITO!” “IO VEN- 
DEVA A CONTANTI!”, was lithographed in Germany and is for sale in a book and sta- 


tionery store in one of the Italian sections of New York City. 


MonrTHLy by an old friend of the magazine, Jasper Andrews. 


It was sent to the CrepiT 








A Balanced Account 


VERYBODY agreed that 
EK, Charlie Stagg did a fine piece 
of detective work in the El- 
lington case, but there are few who 


know the real story. Stagg had a 
personal interest in that case, a little 
private quarrel with Nat Wolfe. 

It all began just after the war, 
when Stagg was working for the De- 
partment of Justice. He was sent 
out with his buddy, Carstairs, to 
break up a ring of thieves who were 
preying on silk shipments. Stagg 
followed his usual policy in such 
cases: “Go after the fence.” That 
is how he first bumped up against 
Nat Wolfe. 

Carstairs, who wasn’t known in the 
district, got a job as Wolfe’s chauf- 


feur. Stagg, working on the outside, 
gathered evidence against two or three 
truck drivers and railroad employees 
who were doing the actual stealing. 
It didn’t take them long to gather 
all the evidence they needed, but they 
underestimated the alertness and po- 
litical power of Wolfe’s ring. 

Just before they were ready to 
spring their trap, Wolfe found out 
about Carstairs. He acted quickly. 
Carstairs disappeared, and he is still 
missing. There were those, of course. 
who said he had been bought off, 
but Stagg knew better. 

“Taken for a ride!’’ he said, be- 
tween clenched teeth. He went to 
the morgue and inspected a headless 
body found near the town, but was 


By Maurice Crain 


not able to make an identification. 
Stagg determined to go before the 
grand jury with his evidence before 
Wolfe had time to cover up. On 
the steps of the Federal building 
Stagg was arrested. An indictment, 
obtained on perjured testimony, 
charged him with an attempt to ex- 
tort money from Wolfe. It took time 
for Stagg to clear himself, although 
there wasn’t an iota of real evidence 
against him. In the meantime wit- 
nesses disappeared, stolen merchan- 
dise was disposed of, and his case 
against Nat Wolfe evaporated. 
Stagg was beaten and he knew it. 
When an officer of the law has a 
crook cornered, and the crook can 
(Continued on page 37) 
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The Lesson I Learned 
(Continued from page 31) 


cause I had not had any mercantile 
credit experience in the particular 
lme of trade in which the corporation 
was engaged. Without arousing re- 
sentment I was capable of disarming 
this opposition by convincing the 
credit manager that I thoroughly un- 
derstood the general operation of a 
credit department and that I had an 
alert mind which could quickly adapt 
itself to the peculiarities of that 
trade. 

I also set a fair value for my 
services but added that I was willing 
to start at whatever the company’s 
budget allowed for the position. 
Neither did I argue or contradict, 
nor did I let the interview drag. I 
myself brought it to a close while the 
matter still held interest for him. 


Follow Up 


A follow-up letter brought .this 
whole enterprise of getting a position 
to a business-like close. 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


First of all I want to thank you 
for your courtesy of granting me, at 
yesterday’s interview with you, the op- 
portunity of presenting my qualifica- 
tions for the position which you have 
in mind. 

I have before me a recent copy 
of the Executive Manager’s General 
Monthly Letter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, containing a 
very interesting discussion on “Dis- 
count Grabbing”, which you mav not 
have seen. 

No doubt, you have met with simi- 
lar practices on the part of some cus- 
tomers in your line. 

It may interest you to know that 
during my bank experience I myself 
had ample opportunity to call atten- 
tion to the unfairness of such unethi- 
cal practices on the part of some of 
our customers. Am emphatic but 
nevertheless tactful No! has not only 
caused an abrupt stop of this term 
piracy but has also resulted in greater 
respect for our department and the 
good will of our bank. 

Assuring you once more of my in- 
terest in all the phases of the daily 
routine of your department, and await- 
ing your decision, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Another letter of thanks went to 
my lawyer friend. 

I secured the position, but I had 
yet to prove my ability, to deliver the 
goods I had sold. 

The letters reproduced here serve 
merely to illustrate principles. By 
no means should any of these letters 
be copied when applying for a posi- 
tion. Nor is the procedure outlined 
above the only method to be followed. 
However, the business-like procedure 
described actually resulted in more 
than doubling my salary. 


A Doctor of Letters 
(Continued from page 18) 


is part of it; I am asking for an un- 
derstanding treatment of this much 
misunderstood class of men. They 
are doing what is probably the hard- 
est work in business. I don’t mean 
hard in the physical sense, or in the 
quantity of it, but in discomfort and 
embarrassment. Salesmanship by a 
man who isn’t quite sure of himself 
and lacks confidence in his ability to 
sell, means absolute torture. 

In writing to salesmen, if you 
yourself have a strict respect for the 
truth and for the facts in the case 
it will show immediately in your let- 
ters and will tend to make them gen- 
uine, too. If you show the salesmen 
that you mean every word you say, 
and that you are ready to wreck the 
business rather than tell a lie, they 
will take the same attitude towards 
you. 

I have seen some letters which 
made me feel that the man who dic- 
tated them ought to be hanged on 
the spot. The men apparently didn’t 
realize at all that they were writing 
to sensitive human beings, or, if they 
did, they didn’t care—they were sim- 
ply pirates. Of course, I don’t mean 
that salesmen should always be man- 
aged by whispers and with the deli- 
cate consideration we give invalids 
or children. I mean that it doesn’t 
pay to shout to a salesman or call him 
names that can’t be printed. . 


“Dear Mr. Smith” 


I generally start a letter with the 
salutation: “Dear Mr. Smith,” and 
put his full name and address at the 
bottom. In that way, you get the 
advantage of a nice, easy beginning, 
and your filing clerk will have no dif- 
ficulty in filing the letter. . 

What all collection letter writers 
need is more intimacy, more infor- 
mality, more friendliness; that is, 
getting away from the solemn -for- 
mality that used to be thought the 
only way to collect money. ; 

I am sometimes asked how a writ- 
er can be personal or put any warmth 
in his letters if he is not allowed to 
sign his own name. I don’t believe 
any firm ever suffered from allowing 
its employees to sign their own 
names. Any firm that encourages its 
letter writers to do so wins just that 
much more good will... . 

I constantly recommend the read- 
ing of Lincoln’s letters and speeches 
as a sort of liberal education for any- 
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body who has to deal with practical 
affairs. In his letters he seems al- 
ways to have known exactly what he 
wanted to say before he began. He 
never plunged into dictation as most 
of us do. He used to sit and think 
before writing the smallest letter or 
telegram. 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Negotiable Instruments 


Q. Can a corporation be held liable 
on a note payable to an individual, en- 
dorsed to a corporation of which the 
individual is president, and subsequently 
endorsed in the name of the corpora- 
tion by the individual—who was the 
president—to the inquirer? 


A. As a general rule an officer or 
agent of the corporation cannot execute, 
accept or endorse a note or other negotia- 
ble instrument in the name of the corpora- 
tion unless he is specially authorized to 
do so by the corporate charter or by a 
resolution or bylaw of the board of direc- 
tors. But, in the absence of special re- 
striction, it is not necessary that such 
authority be conferred in a formal man- 
ner or by formal proceedings. It may be 
conferred by parol or it may arise by 
implication or by reason of his being held 
out, by custom or course of dealing or 
otherwise, as having such authority. 


Power to execute, accept or endorse ne- 
gotiable instruments will not be implied 
from a mere general power in relation to 
certain matters, or from a habit of exe- 
cuting and endorsing such paper unless the 
corporation has or is charged with knowl- 
edge of such habit. In New York City 
Marine Bank vs. Clement, 31 N. Y. 33, 
it was held that a uniform practice of an 
officer of a corporation to endorse notes 
for the corporation extending over a 
period of several months, prior to the 
transfer of a note sued upon, warrants a 
jury in finding that the endorsement of 
that note by the officer was by sufficient 
authority to bind the corporation. 


If an officer or agent executes, accepts 
or endorses nogotiable paper in the name 
of the corporation, without proper author- 
ity therefor, the corporation is not bound 
thereby unless it has been directly bene- 
fitted thereby or subsequently approves or 
ratifies the transaction. When he takes 
the note of a corporation in payment of 
the personal debt of the officer or agent, 
he takes it at his own peril. 

As to the authority of the president of 
a corporation to accept, execute or endorse 
a negotiable paper in its name, the authori- 
ties are conflicting. By the weight of 
authority, the power of the president to 
execute or endorse a negotiable instrument 
will not be presumed from the mere fact 
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that he has exercised it and the better rule 
is held to be that in the absence of special 
authorty the president has no power, 
merely by virtue of his official relation, to 
execute or endorse negotiable instruments 
in the name of the corporation. (See 
National Bank Republic vs. Navassa Phos- 
phate Co., 56 Hun. 136; 8 N. Y. S. 929; 
New York City Marine Bank vs. Clem- 
ents, 16 N. Y. Super 600), particularly 
where the power to conduct corporate af- 
1airs is expressly vested in the board of 
directors or where the authority to execute 
or endorse is vested in another officer, and 
this rule applies even though the ptesident 
owns nearly all the stock. 

Where, however, such power is spe- 
cially conferred upon him by the corporate 
charter or by a resolution or bylaw of the 
board of directors, or where such power 
exists by implication from the nature of 
the agent, or by reason of his being held 
out by custom or course of dealing as 
having such authority, or being entrusted 
with the conduct and management of the 
corporate affairs, which requires the use 
of such instruments in the ordinary course 
of the business, the president may bind the 
corporation by the execution or endorse- 
ment of a negotiable paper in the name 
of the corporation. (See Providence 
Fifth National Bank vs. Navassa Phos- 
phate Co., 119 N. Y. 256; New York Ma- 
rine Bank vs. Clements, supra; National 
Bank of Republic vs. Navassa Phosphate 
Co., supra). 

The above statement applies whether the 
third endorser or the fourth endorser seeks 
to hold the corporation. 
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Bankruptcy 


Q. In the case of a bankrupt, is 
there a law compelling bankrupt to 


turn over his life insurance policies 
to the Referee or Trustee? 


A. The cash surrender value of life 
insurance policies is ordinarily an asset of 
a bankrupt estate and passes to the trustee 
in bankruptcy. This is not true, however, 
in New York, it being provided by Sec. 
55 (a) of the Insurance Law, that the 
cash. surrender value of life insurance 
policies is exempt from the claims of cred- 
itors. 


Promissory Note 

Q. How long is a demand promis. 
sory note good in the State of Mary- 
land? 

A. The limitation on promissory notes 
in the State of Maryland is three (3) years. 
Cognovit Notes 

Q. Can a cognovit note given in the 
state of Ohio, which we understand is a 
form of judgment note, be recorded as 
a protective measure? In what respects 
does it differ from an ordinary promis- 
sory note, and what steps should be 
taken to collect same if payment is not 
made in full when due? 

A. The cognovit note is nothing more 
nor less than a judgment note. Its use in 
Ohio is permissable. We know of no way 
in which the same. can be recorded unless 
it were accompanied by a chattel mortgage. 

It differs from the ordinary promissory 
note in this—that if and when it is not paid 
at maturity, the cognovit note requires the 
introduction of no evidence in order to sup- 
port a valid judgment. 

If the note is not paid at maturity, a 
formal complaint, petition or declaration 
having the note attached may be filed in 
court and, at the same time, a formal an- 
swer confessing judgment thereon may be 
filed, whereupon, without further delay, or 
fermality, judgment can be rendered. 

In the case of the ordinary promissory 
note, it is necessary to file the initial plead- 
ing, that is the complaint or declaration or 
petition. Thereafter, the defendant has a 


stipulated time in which'to answer or other- 
wise move with respect to the pleading, the 
case is then noticed for trial, put reguarly 
on the calendar and awaits its turn for 
trial. 
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DECISIONS 
SALES—SAMPLES 


Held that shoes sold from samples carry 
an implied warranty that are free from any 
defects rendering them wunmerchantable, 
which would not be apparent on reason- 
able examination of the sample. It is not 
sufficient that the shoes be like the sample 
if there are concealed defects rendering 
them unmerchantable. Laganas Shoe Mfg. 
Co. vs. Sharood. Sup, Ct. Minn. Decided 
February 10, 1928. 

* oK cs 
DAMAGES 

Section 8444 of the General Code pro- 
vides that where there is an available mar- 
ket, the measure of damages is the differ- 
ence between the contract and marketprice. 
One method of showing market price, ac- 
cording to the authorities, is by resale, and 
if such resale be fair,’ it will be assumed 
that it was made at the market price, un- 


. less there is some evidence to the contrary. 


Of course, in the event that the market 
price is shown to be higher than the price 
received on resale, and that such market 
price could have been received on resale 
had the plaintiff used care, then the mar- 
ket price will control in the computation 


of damages. Davison vs. Snyder. Ct. of 
Appeals, Ohio. 8th Dist. Decided Febru- 
ary 6, 1928. 
7 1x * 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 
Chattel Mortgages. Whether Chattel 


Mortgage Valid as Against Creditors Be- 
coming Such After it was Filed. 

This was an appeal from an order hold- 
ing valid appellee’s chattel mortgage as 
against those creditors who became such 
after it was filed. Appellee did not take 
possession of the goods, and neglected to 
file the mortgage until July 21, 1925. Ap- 
pellant’s position was that under 2 R, S. 
Chap. 7, Title II, Section 5, the mortgage 
was prima facie fraudulent because of the 
mortgagor’s retention of possession, and 
that unless it was filed in season, Section 


230 of the New York Lien Law never 
came into effect. 
Held, that in the absence of some 


authoritative ruling of the New York 
courts the decision below was right, and 
the mortgage was valid except as to cred- 
itors whose claims antedated its filing. 
Section 230 of the Lien Law must be taken 
as the complete measure, of the mort- 
gagee’s rights. The court said that there 
was no inherent reason why the mortgage 
should not be valid as against subsequent 
creditors, even though the mortgagee was 
slack in filing it. Here there was no de- 
lay agreed to by the parties, but the mort- 
gagee was merely guilty of neglect whose 
consequences to him should be measured 
by its result upon others. Plainly his de- 
lay could have had no possible effect upon 
the action of those who became creditors 
after it had ended. 

In re Myers. U. S. Circuit Ct. of App., 
a. Cir., N. Y. Decided February 6, 


. oe * 
BANKS AND BANKING 
_ Negotiable Instruments. Promissory 
Notes. Discharge of Liability of Sureties 


of Insolvent Debtor. 

This was an action against endorsers of 
anote. Plaintiff was a bank in Maryland. 
On December 21, 1923, it became the 
holder for value of a note for $2,000 exe- 
cuted by one Fisher and endorsed by de- 


Court Decisions and Washington Notes 


Formerly Distributed as the Vigilantia Bulletin by the National Association of Credit Men. 





fendants, maturing March 20, 1924. On 
February 18, 1924, it was sent to a bank 
at Cape Charles for collection and on 
March 24, 1924, it received from that col- 
lection agent a reimbursement of $1,000 
paid thereon and a renewal note for $1,000 
endorsed by the same parties, and dated 
March 20, 1924, the date on which the 
original note fell due. This $1,000 note 
was marked “renewal” on its face and was 
paid at maturity by these endorsers. On 
July 14, 1924, an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed by Fisher’s creditors 
and he was adjudged bankrupt on Sep- 
tember 24, 1924. The bankrupt’s trustee 
brought suit against plaintiff in the Dis- 
trict Court and it was ordered to pay to 
the trustee $1,000 on the ground that pay- 
ment by Fisher of that amount of March 
24, 1924, was a transfer and payment made 
within four months of bankruptcy and 
was a voidable preference under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

Held, that plaintiff bank could recover, 
for the accommodation makers, endorsers 
or sureties upon the obligations of an in- 
solvent debtor are not discharged from lia- 
bility to pay them by innocent acceptance 
by their creditor of payments thereon from 
the insolvent debtor which the creditor is 
subsequently required to and does surren- 
der to the latter’s trustee in bankruptcy as 
a condition cf the allowance of its claim 
under Section 57-g of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Borner vs. First National Bank of St. 
Merv’s. Special Court of Appeals, Vir- 
ginia. Decided March 1, 1928. 

x * * 


BULK SALES LAW 


Held that the statute declares in express 
terms that a sale made without giving 
requisite notice is conclusively presumed 
to be fraudulent and void as against exist- 
ing creditors of vendor, and as said by the 
court in Calkins vs. Howard, 2 Cal. App. 
233-6: “This presumption is incontrover- 
tible. ‘Where the law makes a certain 
fact a conclusive presumption, evidence 
will not be received to the contrary’.” And 
if as against the purchaser the transfer is 
conclusively presumed to be fraudulent, 
neither law nor equity will relieve him 
from the consequence of his acts. 

Schaisman vs. Dean. U. S. C. C. A, 
Oh Cir. (Calif.). Decided February 7, 
1928. 

x * * 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

Commerce. Constitutionality of Statute 
Requiring Labels on Articles Sold De- 
scribing Quantity Thereoi. 

In this action the-> was challenged the 
constitutionality of chapter 96 of the 1925 
Sessions Laws of the State of Wyoming 
requiring every person offering for sale 
any fabric containing wool or purporting 
to contain wool to place thereon a con- 
spicuous label showing the true character 
and quantity of the wool content of the 
article, or a label showing that informa- 
tion as to the true quality of the virgin 
wool content of the article so offered for 
sale had been refused. Defendants had 
been convicted for selling a first-hand, un- 
used blanket containing wool, without plac- 
ing thereon either of the aforesaid labels. 
This State was the first which had at- 
tempted to exercise its police power in con- 
nection with the sale of woolen goods, and 
defendant contended that the legislation 
was an attempt to regulate the sale of such 
goods and was an arbitrary interference 
with private business in no manner ad- 





vancing the welfare of the people. 

Held, that the statute was constitu- 
tional. The objects of the police power 
are the order, safety, health, morals and 
general welfare of society. The preven- 
tion of fraud is included therein. Virgin 
wool is stronger and more lasting than 
shoddy and the legislature was not unjus- 
tified in assuming that purchasers would 
not know whether goods were composed 
of virgin wool or shoddy or both, ax4. 
therefore, could easily be defrauded. Com- 
pliance with the law was not impracticable 
or in amy way oppressive or burdensome. 
Although the label stating that informa- 
tion as to the true quantity of the virgin 
wool content had been refused had the 
tendency to cast somewhat of an odium on 
the goods it identified, it was not objec- 
tionable when construed in the light of the 
remaining alternative labels permitted and 
in the light of the law as a whole. 

State of Wyoming vs. Buck Mercantile 
Co. Supreme Court of Wyoming. De- 
cided February 28, 1928. 


* * * 


WARRANTY UNIFORM SALES ACT 

Plaintiff made known the purpose for 
which he desired an automatic heating de- 
vice to defendant, a manufacturer of such 
device using oil as a fuel and having a 
thermostatic control, and he relied on de- 
fendant’s skill and judgment in furnishing 
him a heating plant adaptable to his pur- 
pose. The plant furnished by defendant 
totally failed in its purpose. Held that 
the express warranty that the equipment 
was free from defects in material and 
workmanship is in no way inconsistent with 
the implied warranty of fitness provided 
for in the Uniform Sales Act. 

Burkett vs. Oilomatic Heating Corp. 
Mich. Sup. Ct. Decided February 14, 1928. 

* * * 


BULK SALES LAW 


The question is: If a debtor, without 
compliance with the Bulk Sales Law sells 
a half interest in his business to another 
who becomes his partner, and later, and 
again without compliance with the Bulk 
Sales Law, sells out to his partner, may 
his creditors hold the purchaser in gar- 
nishment proceedings for the value of the 
a received? The answer is: 

es. 

Waskins vs. Angus. Sup. Ct. Mich. 
Decided February 14, 1928. 


e gs 
Banking and Banks 
NOTES 


Held that a negotiable instrument pay- 
able to the order of a person named, ai- 
though not indorsed by the payee, may be 
effectually transferred by mere delivery, 
and the assignee takes the legal title and 
may sue in her name, but she takes sub- 
ject to all’ equities between the original 
parties, although she obtained it for value 
without notice of defect. 


Bennett vs. Stewart. Sup. Ct. Okla. 
Decided June 19, 1928. 
* * *x 
DEPOSITS 


Held that a fund, left in a bank in 
escrow for the agreed specific purpose of 
being paid over to a third person upon 
completion of a land sale, is a trust fund, 
whether received by the bank in the form 
of money, or a check or draft equivalent 
to money. Where the local bank receiving 
such fund commingles it with its own 
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money, or with its cash or credit fund in 
its correspondent bank, the owner of the 
trust fund is entitled to recover it as a 
preference from the receiver of the local 
bank, it appearing that the bank, at all 
times since the fund was received, kept on 
hand and turned over to its receiver more 
than sufficient money to pay same. 

Blythe vs. Kujawa. Sup. Ct. Minn. 
Decided June 29, 1928. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 





These notes are supplied by George 
C. Shinn, Wilkins Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representative of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
at the Capital. 


Court Opinion 


An interesting case involving the subject 
of equitable jurisdiction to relieve against 
false representation in the sale of property 
was recently decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia in the case 
of Furness, Withy & Company vs. Howard 
Sutherland, Alien Property Custodian as 
trustee of the assets of the American Lum- 
ber Company and the Gulf Shipbuilding 
Company. The plaintiff filed suit in the 
equity branch of the Court to recover an 
overpayment on the sale of a vessel on the 

ground that the ship building company, 
awoneli its officers and agents, misrepre- 
sented to the plaintiff the deadweight car- 
rying capacity of the vessel, it being rep- 
resented that the vessel had a carrying 
capacity of 2,337 Tons, while its capacity 
was 1,680 Tons. The Lower Court dis- 
missed the plaintiff's bill and the Upper 
court sustained the action of the Lower 
Court in so doing. 

The following i is quoted from the Court's 
decision: “The misrepresentation which 
will vitiate a contract of sale, and prevent 
a court of equity from aiding its enforce- 
ment, must not only relate to a material 
matter constituting an inducement to the 
contract, but it must relate to a matter re- 
specting which the complaining party did 
not possess at hand the means of knowl- 
edge; and it must be a misrepresentation 
upon which he relied, and by which he was 
actually misled to his injury. A court of 
equity will not undertake, any more than 
a court of law, to relieve a party from the 
consequences of his own inattention and 
carelessness. Where a means of knowl- 
edge are at hand and equally available to 
both parties, and the subject of purchase 
does not avail himself of these means and 
opportunities, he will not be heard to sav 
that he has been deceived by the vendor’s 
misrepresentation. If having eyes, he will 
not see matters directly before them, where 
no concealment is made or attempted, he 
will not be entitled to favorable consider- 
ation when he complains that he has suf- 
fered from his own voluntary blindness, 
and been misled bv overconfidence in the 
statements of another. 

had ot 
Cheese Production and Consumption 
in the United States 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently issued a bulletin en- 
titled “Varieties of Cheese: Descriptions 
and Analyses”. The bulletin considers 
eighteen distinct varieties and four hun- 
dred so-called varieties of rather local im- 
portance, analyzing the constituents of 
each. Although the per capita consump- 
tion of cheese in the United States is about 
4.36 pounds annually as compared with 3.5 
pounds in 1921, American average is 
still far below the average for such coun- 
tries as Switzerland, France, Denmark, 


Netherlands, Germany and Great Britain. 
Dairy specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture state the opinion 
that it would be possible to increase the 
consumption of cheese in the United States 
by improving the quality of the products, 
and by cS information as to its 
uses, food value, and varieties. 

The bulletin may be procured free of 
charge by writing to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

~ * * 
Uncle Sam’s Money 


The new small sized paper money which 
has been in process of manufacture under 
the direction of the Treasury Department 
will not be ready for distribution to the 
people of the United States for a year or 
more. The plan is, when the notes are 
ready to be distributed, to distribute them 
through the Federal Reserve Banks 
simultaneously, so that the notes will be 
in the hands of the “consumers” on prac- 
tically the same day everywhere. The 
process of manufacturing, producing and 
distributing these notes been slower 
than at first contemplated. The fact that 
the National Banks’ currency, issued by 
the numerous National Banks throughout 
the United States will be larger in size 
than the new Federal Notes may lead t 
some complications, requiring persons to 
carry two sizes of pocketbooks to accom- 
modate the various mediums of exchange. 

* * * 
American and Foreign Wages 

The following figures taken from the 
latest available publications of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics illustrate the difference 
in wages in the United States and various 
foreign countries : 

The daily wage of bricklayers reported 
for Austria is $1.39, Belgium $1.32, France 
$1.57, Germany $1.84 and the United States 
$12.56. 

Carpenters—Belgium $1.36, Czechoslo- 
vakia $1.12, England $2.96, Germany $1.86, 
Italy $1.82, and the United States $10.16. 

Laborers in the building trades—Austria 
$1.12, Belgium $0.91, Germany $1.47, Italy 
$0.80, Norway $1.88, Sweden $3.09, and 
the United States $4.00. 

Coal miners—Great Britain $2.02 to 
$2.65, and the United States $6.26 to $9.65. 

Farm Hands—France $1.05, Germany 
$0.56, Great Britain $1.27, Norway $1.28, 
and the United States $2.36. 

Rolling Mill, heaters—Germany $1.81 to 
$4.57, Great Britain $4.36, and the United 
States $7.60. 

Rolling Mill, common laborers—Ger- 
many $1.40 to $2.07, Great Britain $1.61 to 
$1.64, and the United States $3.28. 

Monthly wages of able seamen were— 
France $17.00, Germany $22.00, Great 
Britain $44.00, Italy, $20.00, United States 
—private vessels $60.00, and United States 
Shipping Board vessels $62.00. 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces some interesting statistics con- 
cerning industries. 

Various departments of the Government 
have given out statistics showing the prog- 
ress in industries from census in manufac- 
tures taken in 1928: 

Matches—An output of matches in 1927 
of 2,280,203 cases, valued at $8,662,727; 
26,849,578 gross boxes, valued at $12,210,- 
151; a total value on all matches produced 
during that year of $24,785,83 

Pyroxylin-Coated Textiles—Sixteen es- 
tablishments comprising most of the in- 
dustry reported shipments during June of 
1,815,522 yards of light goods and 2,458,- 
420 yards of heavy goods. 

Locomotives—Sixteen locomotives were 
shipped from principal manufacturers’ 
plants during the month of June. 

Crude Methanol—The monthly pvroduc- 
tion of Crude Methanol was 460,627 Gal- 
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lons during July. A decrease from th 
month of June in which the productiog 
amounted to 626,669 Gallons. 

Domestic Pumps and Water Systems~ 
Thirty-two manufacturers reported ship. 
ments during June of 9,611 water systems, 
43,940 pumps and 17, 170 cylinders. 

Mining and Industrial Electric Locomo. 
tives—Shipments of mining and industrial 
electric locomotives for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1928, as reported by 10 firms 
comprising practically the entire indu 
were 111 valued at $729,458, as against 1 
locomotives valued at $728,629, for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1928. 

Enameled Sanitary Ware—June ship- 
ments of enameled sanitary ware, as re. 
ported by 22 manufacturers comprising 
practically the entire industry, totalled 
427,439 pieces in June. 

Domestic Water Softeners—June ship. 
ments of domestic water softeners, as re. 
ported by 21 manufacturers were 1,214 
units, with a net sale price of $168,602. 

Steel Boilers—New orders for 1,600 
steel boilers were placed in June accord. 
ing to reports from 72 manufacturers as 
compared with 1,542 in June, 1 

Malleable Castings—The production of 
malleable castings in June, as reported by 
the principal manufacturers, was 64.6 
cent. of capacity, based on total production 
of 61,230 tons, as against 55.3 per cent. a 
year ago, 

Fabricated Steel Plate—New orders for 
fabricated steel plate in June, based on re. 
ports from 51 firms, were 42.9 per cent. of 
capacity, as compared with 35.8 per cent. 
in June, 1927. 

Acetate of Lime and Methanol—The 
June production of crude methanol, based 
on reports by the entire industry was 460- 
627 gallons, as compared with 626,789 gal- 
lens in June, 1927. 

* * ~ 


Colorado River Dam Survey 


The Boulder Dam Commission appoint- 
ed by the President recently met in Wash- 
ington to lay its plans for a thorough en- 
gineering investigation of the project. The 
members of the commission are: Maj. Gen. 
William Sibert, retired, Robert Ridgeway 
of New York, D. W. Mead, Madison, Wis- 
consin, Charles P. Berky of New York, 

nd W. J. Mead of Madison, Wisconsin. 
* * * 
Topographical Map of the United 
States 


A hundred surveying parties, working 
in 29 states and expecting this season to 
cover 17,000 square miles and write their 
record in detailed, five-color maps, furnish 
a measure. of the open season work of the 
Geological Survey, of the Department of 
the Interior, on the stupendous task of 
making a topographical map of the Nation. 

A modern day incident of this map 
making is the fact that, before the season 
is over, the Army Air Service, at the re- 
quest of the Geological Survey, will have 
flown over at least eight States and will 
have made airplane photographs covering 
approximately 10,000 square miles, as am 
aid te this mapping. 

Most of the States co-operate with the 
Federal Government in makine these topo 
graphic maps within their borders, usually 
to the extent of bearing one-half of the 
expense. The ultimate purpose is to com 
plete the compilation of detailed informa 
tion for this master map for the whole 
area of the country. The Temple law, en- 
acted in 1925, called for the completion of 
the topographical map of the whole coun: 
try within 20 years. There are 1,750,000 
square — oye to be mapped, however 
and the 17,000 square miles of mapping 
which is eeekal for this year, falls far 
behind the schedule of area to be covered 
each vear if the task is to be accomplished. 
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A Balanced Account 
(Continued from page 32) 


manage to get free by having the of- 
fcer arrested, there is no percentage 
in being a detective. Stagg brooded 
over the fate of Carstairs and prom- 
jsed himself that some day, some- 
how, he would put Nat Wolfe be- 
hind bars. Meanwhile, there were 
plenty of other crooks that occupied 
his talents and his time. 

That may have been why his hair 
began to turn gray, or it may have 
been that Stagg was one of those peo- 
ple who turn gray early. At any 
rate, it was a gray haired and pre- 
maturely aged Charlie Stagg who 
sat in a New York restaurant eight 
years later and overheard an inter- 
esting conversation. 

“It’s true I want to retire, Mr. 
Black, but I ain’t in no hurry. The 
Ellington Trading Company is a 
good business, and you'll have to 
pay my price.” 

Stagg bent forward sharply when 
he heard the man addressed as Black 
reply : : 

“All right, Mr. Ellington. You can 
have your price. This nephew of 
mine is a bright young feller, and I 
want to set him up in a good busi- 
ness. There’s just one thing I ask. 
Don’t let it be known, right at first, 
that you are leaving the firm. You’ve 
got a mighty good reputation in the 
jobbing business, and if people knew 
you were getting out, Dave might 
have a hard time right at the start.” 

Stagg narrowed his eyes at this. 
He recalled that the financial rating 
reports would not be issued for an- 
other ten days. The proposal sound- 
ed strangely familiar to him. And 
he thought he recognized that voice. 

“And another’ thing, Mr. Elling- 
ton. You ain't taking your family 
to Europe for three weeks yet. You 
know more about this business, and 
the people in it, than anyone else. 
Give Dave the benefit of your ad- 
vice. Introduce him to people. It’s 
the good will that makes the Elling- 
ton Trading Co. worth $100,000.” 

The speakers, arranging a_busi- 
ness deal over the lunch table, were 
in the open booth next to Stagg. The 
partition was just high enough to 
prevent his seeing their faces. He 
held a menu in front of his face as 
they left a few minutes later, but 
peeped around the corner of it for a 
good look at the man addressed as 
Black, 


That is how it came about that 








































































Charlie Stagg, an investigator for 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, became for the time being, 
Peter Muldoon. This Muldoon was 
obviously an old man, unkempt and 
lax, with tousled hair and a scrubby 
grey moustache. He seemed a lit- 
tle hard of hearing—not a man to 
learn too much, or to become in- 
quisitive about a business that was 
run just a little differently from other 
businesses. Which may have been 
the reason that he was given a job 
as night watchman in the building 
of the Ellington Trading Company. 

Stagg felt sure that he was on the 
trail of a crooked deal of large pro- 
portions. He wanted to warn other 
firms of the condition, to caution 
them about extending credit, but he 
had no evidence. Old Man Elling- 
ton, of unimpeachable integrity, was 
still ostensible head of the firm. He 
was frequently seen in his old office, 
talking to young David Walters, who 
was commonly regarded as a junior 
partner. Business seemed to be go- 
ing on as usual. 

Two months went by. Ellington 
had gone to Europe—merely on a 
vacation, it was said. New faces 
were seen about the place now, brisk 
young men who talked in big fig- 
ures and exuded confidence, a whole 
battalion of stenographers, typing 
lists, mailing orders. Salesmen came 
in droves, offering everything from 
pins to pianos, and never failing to 
get orders. They met David Wal- 
ters, head of the firm in the absence 
of Old Man Ellington. It was whis- 
pered by the buyers that young Wal- 
ters had put a lot of money into the 
business, and was going in for rapid 
expansion. Manufacturers looked 
at the rating sheets, considered the 
reputation of Ellington’s, and were 
glad to fill larger orders. 

Muldoon, the night watchman, 
realized that Walters had entered the 
buying sprint. Goods rolled into the 
warehouse in an unending stream. 
The heads of the buying departments 
frequently remained late at night to 
finish up their work. There were 
late conferemces with Walters. Oc- 
casionally an impressive limousine 
rolled up to these conferences, bear- 
ing the businesslike and substantial 
looking Nat Wolfe. 


Wolfe gave scant attention to the 
nondescript night watchman who let 
him in, but Muldoon missed nothing 


of Wolfe’s movements. Sometimes 


he was able to listen in on those con- 








of 


ferences from the darkened room ad- 
joining. 

Presently Muldoon noticed that 
goods were going out as fast as they 
came in. Trucks backed up to the 
warehouse at night, were loaded, and 
rolled away. The genial watchman 
lost no opportunity to smoke and 
chat with the drivers. He learned 
the destination of the trucks. Some- 
times he followed up the goods dur- 
ing the day. He learned that the 
merchandise was being sold _ to 
dummy firms, and transshipped to 
fences, the real purchasers. 

The Credit Protection Department 
of the National Association of Cred- 
it Men received from an N. A. C. 
M. member a false statement sent 
through the mails by Walters. That 
was the needed evidence. Then Mul- 
doon, the night watchman, went into 
action. 

He chose a night when Black’s 
limousine stood at the door. Up- 
stairs, Black and Walters were in 
earnest conversation with the buy- 
ing agents. 

The office force had long since 
gone home. Black, impressive and 
masterful, was seated at a desk. 

“You birds make me sick,” he was 
saying. “Getting cold feet when the 
money is just beginning to come in. 
This is a racket that can’t be beat. 
We sell the goods to our own dummy 
firms. The law can’t touch us, even 
if the bust comes sooner than we 
plan.” 

A tall man appeared in the door- 
way. Behind him came three others, 
with the night watchman in tow. 

Black stood up, scowling. 

“What are these men doing here?” 
he demanded of. Muldoon. 


“They're looking for a Mr. 
Wolfe,” said the watchman. ‘“In- 
sisted on coming up.” 

One of the intruders strode to 


Black and seized him by the arm. 
“Are you Nat Wolfe?” he asked. 
“Never heard the name,” said 

Black. “You’re making a bad mis- 

take, buddy.” 

Muldoon stepped closer, and took 
off his cap. 

“Take a good look, Nat,” he said, 
as desperate fears contorted 
other man’s face. “You wouldn't 
forget old Charlie Stagg. I think 
you will remember my friend, Car- 
stairs, too. This man is a city de- 
tective. The charge is receiving 
stolen goods. Better advise the rest 
of your gang to go along quietly 
with the marshal. 


the 
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. Are the Adjustment Bureaus, approved 
by The National Association of Credit 
Men, indispensable to Credit Executives? 


Twelve Good Reasons 




















Their policies are founded on the thirty-three years’ experience 
of the largest credit organization in the world. 


They are specially organized to handle intelligently, efficiently, 
fairly and speedily operations, reorganizations, liquidations, com- 
positions, compromises and investigations in the most difficult or 
the simplest cases. 


They operate collection departments which will handle the most 
difficult collections promptly, vigorously, and with the highest 
sense of accountability for immediate payment of monies col- 
lected. 


C Their personal contact service is constructive as well as effective. 
They offer a medium for the concentration of all claims against a 
debtor, the only method which can assure the constructive han- 
dling of a situation and can give the most satisfactory results. 
Being owned and controlled by able credit executives and being 


closely supervised by them and the trained staff of the N. A. C. M., 
they are safe. 
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They protect alike the interests of all creditors when handling the 
affairs of involved debtors. 


Having the complete confidence of credit executives and attor- 
neys, they receive co-operation in the administration of estates 
which individuals or private organizations cannot obtain. 


_ 
i ee Bi li el 


They have the confidence of the courts. 


Being non-profit making organizations, they can operate more 
economically and pay bigger dividends to creditors. 


They are constantly striving to improve and render a more ex- 
tensive and a better service. 


They invite constructive criticism. 


For further information, address E. Paul Phillips, 
Director, Adjustment Bureaus Department. 


National Association of Credit Men One Park Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


as of August 1, 1928 


The services offered by each of the Bureaus listed below are indicated by symbols which appear after each listing, as follows: 


A—Assignments 


B—Bankruptcy Claims Representation 


C—Collections 


P—Personal Contact Service 


R—Receiverships 
T—Trusteeships 


Consider our Adjustment Bureaus as a part of your Credit Department. 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles—Wholesalers Board 
of Trade, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., F. C. 
DeLano, Mer. (AB) 

Note: rer mre Cvansiantifn not controlled 
by but wholehearted! ly endorsed by the National 
Aescciation of Credit Men, and the official 
Bureau of the Los Angeles Association of 

Credit Men. 

Cuiiend —Adjostanet Bureau of the Oakland 
A. C. M. 627 Central Bank Bidg., Ss. 
Thomson, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Association, 573 Spreckles Bldg., Carl O. 
Retsloff, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


San Francisco—Board J Trade of San Tyee 
cisco, 444 Market St. W. Brainard, Sec’ 
Note: Independent ee dela not contr led 
by but whole-heartedly endorsed by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, and the offi- 
cial Bureau of the San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. (ABRT) 


COLORADO—Denver—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Rocky Mountain A. M., 333 Cooper Bldg., 
James B. McKelvy, Sec’ y. *(ABCPRT) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—W on—Ad- 
stment Bureau of the Washington Cc. M., 
ohn A. Reilly, Mur., 827 Munsey Bldg. 
(ABCPRT) 


FLORIDA—Jacksonville—Credit 
Northern Florida, P. O. Box 4433, W. 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Miami—Adjustment Bureau of the Southeastern 
Credit Assn. of Florida, 27 N.W. Miami Court, 
F. G. Hathaway, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Peeege--Adicstment a of the Tampa A. 
ce 5 Roberts Bldg., S. B. Owen, Mgr. 

CABCPRT) 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Atlanta A, C. M., 305 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., C. . Williamson, Mer. (ABCPRT) 
ea justment Bureau of the - South- 
eastern Credit Assn., 313 Southern Finance 
Bldg., M. M. Hurst, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


IDAHO—Boise—Adjustment Bureau of the Boise 
A. C. M., P. O. Box 588, Mrs. Elsie R. Dick- 
son, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


ILLINOIS—Ch Adjustment Bureau of the 
Chicago A. C. M., Suite 972, Ist National Bank 
Bldg., 38 So. Dearborn St. (ABCPRT) 


INDIANA — Evansville—Adjustment 
the Evansville.A. C. M., 607 Old National Bank 
Bldg., C. Howard Saberton, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


eanpetie—Adiemmen Bureau of the In- 
dianapolis A. C. M Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Merritt Fields, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

South eat enn Bureau of the South 


Bend A. C. M.. 412 T. M. S. Bldg., J. E. Pay- 
ton, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Be Sarna Ad ustment Bureau of the 
Davenport A. irst National Bank Bldg., 
H. B. Betty, Sat (ABCPRT) 


Des Moines—Adjustment Bureau of the Des 
Moines A. C. + 812 Valley National Bank 


_— Don E. Neiman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


SEA, Gor Frimbl Bureau of the Inter- 
Ste A. 601 Trimble Bldg., J. B. Mur- 
Paty Mer., P. A. Mer. (ABC 


Anesciation of 
B. Oliver, 


Bureau of 


Lucey, Asst. 


KANSAS—Wichita—Adjustment fees of the 
Wichita Association of Credit Men, 901 First 


National Bank Bldg., M. E. Garrison. Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


KENTUCKY—Lexington—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Lexington Association of Credit Men, 28 
Northern Bank Bldg.. Mrs. E. Mae McGarry, 
Acting Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Louisville—Adjustment Bureau of the Louisville 
Association of Credit Men, 3rd Floor, Kenyon 
Bldg., S. J. Schneider, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans—Adjustment Bureau 
of the New Orleans Association of Credit Men, 
Louisiana Bldg., T. J. Bartlette, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 
inepeAdjnstmnens Bureau of 
the Baltimore Association of Credi' 301 
West Redwood Street, George J. Eiicee, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston Adjustment 
Bureau of the Boston | Credit Men’s s Association, 
Chauncy St., J. M. Paul, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Springfield—Adjustment Bureau of the West- 


PENNSYLVANIA — Allentown — Lehi 


Men. 616 State 
(ABCPRT) . 


ern Mass. Assoc. of Credit 
Bldg., H. E. Morton, Mgr. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment Bureau of the 


Detroit Association of Credit Men, 1282 First 
National Bank Bldg., L. E. (AB 
CPRT) 


Grand Rapids—Adjustment Bureau w the peat 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, 4 
man Bldg., Edward De Groot, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers Credit 
Bureau, Inc.. 501 Christie Bldg., E. G. Robie, 
Mer. (ABRT) 

Minneapolis—Collections and Traveling Adjuster 
Service; smaoareeee Creditors, Inc., 540-44 
Barker Arcade, J. Brown, Secy.- Treas. For 
Rehabilitations ZS “Liquidations see St. Paul. 
(CP) 

St. Paul—Rehabilitations and Liquidations. The 
Northwestern = jegness Credit Bureau, 241 Endi- 
cott Bldg., W. C. Rodgers, Mgr. For Collec- 
tions and Traveling Adjuster Service, 
Minneapolis. (ABRT) 


MISSOURI—Kansas City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Kansas City Association of Credit Men, 
315 Hall Bidg., C. L. Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
St. Saente-Adioapmant Bureau of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, 214 N. Sixth St., 
Orville Livingston, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MONTANA—Billings—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Montana- Ww oming Association of Credit Men, 
Box 1184, Meredith Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Great Falls—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 


ern-Montana Association of Credit Men, Box 
1784. (ABCPT) 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 


Omaha—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha 
Association of Credit Men. 1122 Harney St., 
G. P. Horn, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—Adjustment Bureau of 
the North arene Association of Credit Men. 
17 William St., Wm. H. 
PRT) 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—Western New York Ad- 
justment Corpn., 704 Erie County Bank Bldg., 
L. E. Chandler, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

New York City—New York Credit Men’s Ad- 


justment Bureau. Inc.. 468 Fourth Ave., M. W. 
Clark, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Credit Inter- 
change and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., of_ the 
Charlotte seeatatite 4 Credit Men, 1117 Com- 
* = C. 


Deeley, Mgr. 


Whitney, Mgr. (ABC 


mercial Bk 


Fearrington, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


OH1IO—Cincinnati—Commercial & Industrial En- 


gineering Department of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Temple Bar Bldg., J. L. 
Richey, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Cleveland—Adjustment Duvees of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Engineers Bldg., 
Hugh Wells, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Columbus—Central Ohio Credit iqeuian 
Adjustment Bureau. 244 So. Third St., ce E. 
Fagan, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Tetete—- Demers. Bureau of the Toledo Asso- 
ciation of Men, National Bldg., H. W. 
Voss, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Youngstown — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Youngstown Association of Credit Men, 1105 
Mahoning Bank Bldg., H. B. Doyle, Mgr. 
(ABRT) 


OKLAHOMA—Okilahoma City—Adjustment_ Bu- 


reau of the (:klahoma City Association of Credit 
Men, 230 Terminal Arcade Bldg., E, E. Barbee, 
Mgr. (ABPRT) 


OREGON—Portland—Adjustment Bureau of the 


Portland Association of Credit Men, 671 Pittock 
Block, E W. Johnson, Mgr., W. Redman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. (ABCPRT) 


Vall 
Adj justment Bureau, 403 Hunsicker Bidg., J. H. 
einhard, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Phdinddlghie—Adjoctenent Bureau of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men, 1502 North 
oo Bldg., D. A. Longacre, Mgr. (ABC 


Pittsburgh—Adjustment Bureau of The Credit 
Association of Western Pa., 1213 Chamber of 
prayeree Bldg., H. M. Oliver, Mgr. (ABC 


Johnstown—(Eastern Dist. Office) Adijust- 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee — 


ment Bureau of The Credit Assn. 
Pa., 632 Swank Bidg., R. 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


of Western 
H. Coleman, Dist. 


Uniontown—Adjustment Bureau of 
Association of Western Pa 
& Trust Bldg., F. W. 
(ABCPRT) 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Rhode Island Association of Credit 
Men, 87 Waybosset St., C. E. Austin, Jr., Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Southeastern Credit Assn., 
313-15 Southern Finance Bldg., Augusta, Ga.. 


The Credit 
., 701 Fayette Title 
Mosier, Dist. Mer. 


offices in Columbia and Charleston, S. C. (AB 
CPRT) 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, 
1115 Hamilton Natl. Bank Bldg., J. H. Me- 
Callum, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Knoxville—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men, American National 
Bank Bidg., W. E. Bibee, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
SRemapite— Adjertanes Bureau of the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men, P. O. Box 211, E 
N. Dietler. (ABCPRT) 


TEXAS—Dallas—North Texas Credit Interchan: 
& Adjustment Bureau, Suite 725. Santa fe 
Bidg., Vernon Hall, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
El] Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men. 622 Caples Bidg., 
James Neeson, Mgr. (ABCRT) 
Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 433 First National 
Bank Bldg., Morris D. Meyer, Mgr. (ABC 
PRT) 
San Antonio—Adjustment Bureau of the San 
Antonio Association of Credit Men, 318 Alamo 
National Bank Bildg., Henry A. Hirachbere, 
Mer. (ABPRT) 


UTAH-—Salt Lake City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Inter-Mountain Association of Men, 


1411 Walker Bank Bldg., Robert Peel, am 
(ABCPRT) 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Lynchburg Apestiatine of Credit Men, 405 
Lynch Bldg., S. H Mer., Mrs. M. A 
Blair, Asst. Mer. CABCPRT) 
Norfolk—Adjustment Bureau of the Norfolk- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men (Branch 
Office of Richmond Credit Isterdiangp & Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc.), 1210 Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Shelton N. Woodard (ABCPRT) 
Richmond—Richmond Credit Interchange & 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., Abernethy 


aime 
Mer., 208-10 State Planters Bk. Bldg. (ABC 
PRT) 


WASHINGTON—Seattle—Seattle Merchants 
Association, 314 Colman Bldg., Peter Balkemo, 
Mer. (ABRT) 

Seattle—Collection Dept. of the Seattle A. C. 
ic Colman Bldg., E. V. Grisvard, Mgr. 


Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association. 718 
Realty Bide, J. D. Meikle, Mgr. (ABCRT) 


Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, 
Se Bidg., E. B. Lung, Sec’y, (ABP 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. Va. 


Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 Union Bank 
Bidg., U. R. Hoffman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Hunti Tri-State Credit & Adjustment 
Bureau, 1200 First Huntington National Bank 
Bldg., E. V. Townshend, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Bluefield—(Branch Office) Tri- State Come & 
Adjustment Bureau, Bailey Bldg., . Smith, 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Charleston—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, 406 Capital City Bk. Bldg., 
Lee H. Henkel, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Adjustment Bureau 
of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, 
706 Mayer Bidg., Jas. G. Romer, Executive 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Green Bay—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern-Wisconsin Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, Kellogg National Bank Bldg., C. W. 
Shekey, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Oshkosh—Adjustment Bureau of the Centrai 
Wisconsin Association of Credit Men, 311-12 
First Natl. Bank Bldg., C. D. Breon, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


Presents 


A NEW CURRICULUM © 








REVISED REQUIREMENTS 


In response to the wishes of the Educational Com- 
mittees of many local Associations, the National 
Institute of Credit has made important changes in 
the program of courses required for its Junior and 
Senior Certificates. The new re- 
quirements, which are effective 
immediately, are set forth in the 
box in the center of this page. 


ORGANIZATION of CHAPTERS 


Credits and Collections 30 
Financial Statement Analysis 30 


One of the Association’s chief 
objectives for the year 1928-29 
is the establishment of a large 
number of new Chapters of the 
Institute. The Director of the 
Department of Education and 
Research will, by direction of the 
Executive Manager, spend much 
of his time in the field, assisting 
local Secretaries and Educational 
Committees in Chapter organiza- 
tion work. The Officers and Di- 
rectors of the Association desire 
particularly to bring into the 
National program a number of 
important locals which have been 
conducting credit courses but 
which have not organized Chap- 
ters of the Institute, 


Business English 
(emphasizing 


pondence) 


Economics 


Business Law 
Merchandising 
Public Speaking 
Advanced Credits 


REGISTRATION 


In order to give each Chapter member a direct 
contact with the Institute and to enable the Institute 
to be of the greatest possible help to its students, a 
new system of registration will be put into opera- 
tion. Special registration forms in duplicate will be 

furnished to the Chapters at cost. The orig- 

inal is to be sent to the National Office and 

the duplicate retained as part of the Chap- 

ter records. At the end of each course 

the Chapter Secretary will certify to 

the National Office the grades of all 
students completing the course. 
Course cards will then be issued 
over the signature of the Di- 


Dr. Frank A. Fati 
rector of the Department. 


NaTIONAL INSTITUTE 

or Crepit, Dept. 9 

One Park Avenue 

New York City. 

Will you kindly mail me in. An enlarged and im- 
Elen camene = course proved Certificate will 
desired). be issued to stu- 


“Basic Economics” ( ) oe 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) dents who qualify 
under the Jun- 


CERTIFICATES 





Bas 0 on c00cccccccncccccecvespoccececess ior and Senior 
Gin cc nncnpeerscnccreias BOR. icp ccccce program s. 
alia eS ole ecahetvese ds These will 
DD. cho cbaapiebhbneneahahebemaesonnnne ae be en- 

grossed, 





JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


Credit 
and Collection corres- 


SENIOR CERTIFICATE 





suitable for framing, and will carry a seal and the 
signatures of the Executive Manager and the Dj. 
rector of the Department, as well as those of several 
other local or National officers of the Association, 
A nominal fee, sufficient to cover the cost of engray- 
ing, engrossing and mailing, will 
be charged for the Certificates, 


ASSOCIATES AND FELLOWS 


Hours Recognition of experience, in 
addition to educational training, 
will be continued. Students who 
have been awarded the Junior 
Certificate and who have had 
three years of practical credit ex- 
perience become Associates of the 
National Institute of Credit, 
Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who| 
have had five years of practical | 
experience become (provided they 
30 are at least 25 years of age) Fel 
30 lows of the National Institute of 
30 Credit. 

30 

— TEXTS 


Total 120 . 

For the year 1928-29, Chapters 
will choose their own texts in all 
courses except Public Speaking, 
in which the Institute will provide the text. By 
the fall of 1929 the Institute will, in all probability, 
provide its own text also in Credits and Collections. 
Other Institute texts will be added as rapidly as 
possible. 


Total 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Institute now offers two correspondence 
courses: Credits and Collections, and Basic Eco 
nomics. The material in each course consists of a 


text book, printed lecture assignments, and problems 
to be solved and sent to the Director of the Institute 
for correction and grading, after which they are te 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is: 
the original edition of “Credits and Collections,” by 
David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger. In the 
Basic Economics course the text is Henry Clay's 
“Economics for the General Reader” (the Americaf 
edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. Agger). 


The courses are $20.00 each, or $35.00 if taken te 
gether. This is at cost. Students who wish full it 
formation concerning the correspondence courses 
should fill out and mail immediately the coupon at 
the lower left-hand corner of this page. 


IVhen writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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| Credit Executives 


Your Problems and Your Needs 
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THE CREDIT MANUAL 
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Federal and State Laws 
have been accurately and completely revised. 


chapters 
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Among the New Features are: 7 


xt. By Categories of Commercial Crime 
bability, 
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pidly as 


A Comprehensive Treatise of Bulk Sales Laws 


A Business Enterprise (An accounting 
system for small and medium sized 
businesses. ) 


ondence 
ic Eco 
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Aspects of Foreign Credits. 
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Price $4.00. Advance Order Price to Dec. 1, $3.50. 
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Place Your Order Immediately and Reserve for Yourself this hand- 
somely bound 1929 Credit Manual at the Special Advance Order Price. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK 





*\ ( IND. and matter are 
~ sustaining forces 
in the steady advance of 
progress. In the perpetu- 
ation of leadership and 
moral integrity the ser- 
vice of the university is 
outstanding. 
Preservation of the 
material aspects of busi- 
ness depends upon the 
wide facilities of that 
extraordinary power — 
insurance. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Underwood & Underwood PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
William Mackintosh. Mer. Milton Dargan, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mer. H. R. Burke, Mar. 





